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ACCOUNT OF NEWTON NOTTAGE, GLAMORGAN. 
CHAPTER III. 


NOTTAGE. 


Tue dread of piratical invasion, which led so long ago as 
the time of Edward II. to the employment of Hobelers, 
or light horsemen, as a coast-guard, was doubtless for 
ages before an inducement to group the farm houses on 
the coast of Glamorgan in small communities, for 
mutual aid and defence. Hence Nottage stands on a 
gentle elevation rising gradually from “the Wain” on 
the east, to some fifty feet in height. This aspect 
shelters it in some degree from the violence of the 
western gales. Traces of a boundary line of some 
strength may be made out on the verge of the south- 
western slope. This disposition of buildings may have 
led to the numerous small intersecting lanes generally 
met with in places anciently surrounded by a line of 
defence ; one of the small streets is still called Heol y 
Capel. The site indeed of the old Chapel (recently 
encroached from the road) is well known. The large 
flat stone, now forming the stile to Nottage Well, with 


1 « Et curvas nebula tegente valles, 
Solus luce nitet peculiari.”— Martial, Lib. iv. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. iV. 2H 
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its bevilled edges turned next to the wall, is said to have 
been brought thither from the chapel, and may have 
formed the top stone of a bench, or served for a table, 
before its desecration. Digging near a small ruined out- 
house close to the Cross Cottage, we found, in 1851, 
evident remains of Christian burial at a very remote 
period. The charge of one shilling yearly to each of the 
three manors is entered on the Pembroke Roll of 1630, 
for its site, and the chapel, on the north side the road, 
seems to have been held by the owners of the great house 
below. The custom of paring the surface-soil and 
burning stones for lime has erased even the ruins them- 
selves; thus the village cross has become only a name, 
and thus the large stone which stood at the other end of 
the lane, opposite Humphrey Leyson’s, now Robert 
Elias’, house, has been broken up and pulverized. Two 
or three similar stones, however, still remain, built into 
the wall of the Clevis Ton on the north side, and several 
at Newton have left their names to fields,* as White Stone, 


Stony Lips, and others. 


2 Several fields have taken their names from being allotted for feudal 
services, as the Colliers some tha the Heralds (Harolds), the Bar- 


bers, &c. A glossary of the names of fields, though a trivial subject, 
might not be without interest, as proving how long and intimately 
English and Welsh have been intermingled. Thus in Newton Nottage 
the names of the following fields may be explained from two languages; 
—the Berewalls, from “bere,” English, a kind of barley, or, more 
probably, from byr, short, and walls, as there is a close called “ Short- 
walls ; Brdslod, from brds, thick, rich land, in modern deeds corrupted 
into “ Breastland;” Gibbletree, Caepwllydre; Hollands, (query) Heol 
lan? Dormer, i. e., Tir mér, wet land, or Mair, Welsh for Mary; “ Erw 
Vainon,” the narrow or slim acre ; “ Goose-lane,” perhaps Cors-lane, 
or Gorse-lane. There was one at Nottage also, anciently, the But- 
tons, so called from Butts or boundaries,—“ Butones” in medieval 
Latin; Lynslade, from Liwyn, a grove, and Slade, Saxon for a course 
of water; Cae Llodyr and Pll Llodir, from Lilo, a calf, and tir, 
land ; Hookland, from its shape, or else uwch lan, (if Welsh); Bistil 
Lane, from bwystfil, a beast in Welsh, é. ¢., the road for cattle from the 
Wickau, or small inclosures east of Newton village, near the ridge 
thrown up to keep off the inroad of sand; Cole-heys, from Col, a 
ridge, and heye, a hedge; Dobble’s pit, from Henry Dobble (1491) ; 
Stitlon, i. e., Steed land, for horses; Hrw Rwgmas, from rouge, red, 
and “ Erw red mere,” a similar hybrid word. 
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Whether this Chapel be obscurely named in the 
charter of Nicholas, Bishop of Llandaff, to Tewkesbury 
Abbey, as that of “St. Wendun, in the Vill of Walter 
Lovell,”—whether the rude representation of a lamb 
without the flag, on the western gable of a neighbouring 
cottage (Ty John Norris) should suggest the pastoral 
cares of St. Wendun, said literally to have been the 
Guardian Saint of sheep,—and whether Nottage Court 
may have been the Noche Court of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Margam, and the Chapel appurtenant thereto, must be 
left, in the dearth of records, to almost unaided conjec- 
ture. 

The name Erw Coed y Brain (Rookery Field), given to 
a close where scarcely a tree remains, though a few tall 
elms survive in the next “croft below the house,” may 
point to an older “Grange,” coeval with the ruined 
Nottage Court Chapel, but the present building, from the 
details of the porch, the labelled door frames and mul- 
lioned windows, and from the resemblance of the ground 
plan in front to a capital E, is seen at a glance to be of 
the later Tudor style, prevalent under Queen Elizabeth. 
The sketch of the house, obligingly presented to the 
writer, was made with equal readiness and fidelity. Before 
quitting Nottage, it may be well to record that the stone 
inscribed to the third Gordian on one side and end, and to 
Diocletian on the other, was brought from Aberavon, after 
a voyage into Swansea Bay, as ballast in a pilot boat.* It 


3 The letters of this inscription are rudely cut with a round chisel. 
A is engraved like an inverted Y. About twelve o’clock on a sunny 
day is the best time for reading it as now placed; it may then be 
easily deciphered as follows :— 


There are traces of two other inscriptions on this stone. Gor- 
dian III., as he is called, was Emperor for six years; his affairs 
were directed by the wise counsels of Misitheus, whose daughter, 
Hg ogee he married. He was treacherously put to death a.p. 
244, by Philip the Arabian, who succeeded him, and buried him on 
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was set up in the lawn before the house for safe preserva- 
tion ; the exact spot was chosen because it once formed 
the angle of the level platform in Jacklow’s Mill, 
extending to the sontieneeell: of the present highway, and 
some bones were found there in embanking. 


INCURSION OF DRIFTING SAND AT NEWTON. 


The old name, Zre ’r bedwr, ascribed to Newton 
village, carries us no higher than to the dedication of the 
church to John the Baptist, alreaded noticed, meaning 
Tre y Bedyddwr, the Baptist’s town; nor does there 
appear any proof of an ancient village below the Bap- 
tist’s, or Sandford Well. The periods of greater or less 
disturbance of the sands at Newton must form a subject 
of local, if not of general interest and inquiry. The 
inroad began from the west. Some curious information 
relating to it may be gleaned from the voluminous 
contents of “the Statutes at Large.” Of the fort 
volumes, fortunately, the contents of less than one-fift 
are said to be at present in force. In the statutes of 
Philip and Mary, c. ii., mention is made of “the hurt, 
nuisance, and losses, by reason of sand arising out of the 
sea, and driven to land by storms and winds, whereby 
much good ground is covered, especially in the county 
of Glamorgan,” and Commissioners of Sewers are autho- 
rized to provide remedy, and in consequence a Survey of 
Kenfig was officially made. Referring to the same cen- 
tury, Borlase says hat the flow of the sands commenced 
in the Scilly Islands; it reached the mouth of the Hayle 
river, in Cornwall, about a.p. 1520, (twenty years before 
the time of Leland,) and extended its devastations to Bude 
Haven, destroying the arable land. At Llanant, according 
to tradition, the deluge of sand was so violent and sudden 
as to bury in two nights many houses; on excavations 
being made, in some instances, even the furniture has 


the banks of the Euphrates near Dura. The reconciliation of Ammi- 
anus and Zosimus, and the identification of the “the tumulus of 
Gordian,” would be a task worthy of the research of a Layard. 
(Zos. lib. iii. c. 14. Eutropius, lib. ix. c. ii.) 
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been found. The removal of the site of the church at 
Perran Zabulo has been admirably described in more than 
one recent publication. Mr. Whitaker is of opinion that 
the overflow of sand reached Glamorganshire somewhat 
later. This is very probable, for the manorial surveys 
confirm it. Kenfig Castle was evidently built on the 
side of the great western road, and Cantleston near the 
vicinal, or portway, long before the great incursion of 
sand on the cultivated ground, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century ;—the discovery of the two Roman 
stones inscribed to Gordian, Diocletian and to Maximian, 
the latter found in cutting the sand for the harbour at 
Port Talbot, near the Plattau ’r hen Eglwys ;—the 
destruction of the two chapels dedicated to St. Thomas 
at the outlets of the rivers Tawey and Afan, and the 
dangerous quicksands encountered by Giraldus and his 
company in fording the river Neath, tend to prove that 
there must have been still earlier inroads of the sand, 
less noticed, because more gradual. 

The local results of these later visitations seem to have 
been in various ways expensive and annoying. The depo- 
sitions of witnesses in a ‘‘ Commission of Perambulation,” 
from the Court of Chancery, 20 Elize., a.p. 1578, in “a 
cause between Watkin Lougher, Esq., and Sir William 
Herbert, relative to the confines and meres of the manor 
of Cantleston, and the claim of W. Lougher to the 
Borrowes,” (contrariant as they are,) prove at least thus 
much,—the existence of a highway extending eastward of 
Newton to a great stone, “sometime standing but now 
lying,” near the Brod-ford across the Ogmore, and of a 
certain well called B’rowes Well, north of the said high- 
way. Moreover the throwing down of “a crosse of 
especial marke,” near the road to Merthyr Mawr, is 
amply attested. The Lougher witnesses also depose to 
the occupation of the Borrowes south of the road, “ by 
report of their elders time out of mind,” by W. Lougher’s 
ancestors, and the payment of two shillings rent for 
depasturing to his bailiffs, and all agree in the great 
increase of the sands. John Nicholas, of the age of 
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eighty-eight years, directly deposes to the disputed land 
being “ waste land of the manor of Watkin Lougher ;” 
the fifth witness, John Lougher “never perambulated the 
waste until within this seven years, and never saw the 
cross ;” the sixth witness never knew rent paid in the time 
of Watkin Lougher, the elder, but in that of Gwenllian 
Turberville, his widow. Rees John, of Merthir Mawr, de- 
poses to his having thrown down the mere stone at the New 
Broad-ford, about fifty-two or fifty-three years before. 
This mass of evidence as to the Turberville Burrowes as 
they were called, is met and rebutted by the production 
of a lease for seventy years, from Sir Mathias Cradock, 
(ancestor of Sir W. Herbert,) to Jenkin ap Richard Tur- 
berville and William Willot, Parson of Newton Nottage, 
with usual power of re-entry. This explains that from 
the length of the term, the premises, though parcel of the 
Cantleston demesne, had been treated by the lessees as 
their own freehold, a common case.* After much litiga- 


4 The following document was put in by Sir William Herbert to 
prove the antiquity of his title to the shore in Merthyr Mawr 
parish. It bears date at Cardiff, 7 Edward III., on the Feast of St. 
Petronill the Virgin, (May 31, 1333). “ RoceR BERKROLLEs is 
sued by the Lord Paramount for taking to his own proper use one 
boat, anchor and cable, value two marks, cast by the waves on the 
sea shore at Merthir Mor, which ought to be the Lord’s wreck. The 
said Roger saith, that time out of mind the Lords of Merthyr Mor 
were wont to have such broken and torn goods as were cast upon their 
said Lordship by misfortune of the sea, ‘not claiming it as a Wrecke 
but as a certeyn profitt belonging to the foresaid Lordshippe,’ like as 
other Lords there have had the same, and he desireth to be tried by 
the country. 

“‘ Whereupon an enquiry was made by the oaths of John of Avan, 
John le Fleming, John le Norris, Llywillyn ap Kynorige, Morice 
Maylock, William of St. Mary Church, John Denys, Nicholas of 
Cantlo, Roger Grant, John of Avan, John Teler & Philip le Heire, 
twelve men, who affirmed the right of the said Roger to the said 
profit, and he shall have the abovenamed goods, as is aforesaid,” but 
not by way of wreck. These premises are exemplified as well 
under the Chancery Seal as the Seal of the “‘ Exchecker of the Lord 
of Glamorgan and Morganwk.” This document suggests an inquiry 
as to the ultimate disposal of the Records of the Courts at Cardiff 
abovementioned, and the legal effects of the recent sweeping statute 
relative to the Droits of the Admiralty. 
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tion and forcible re-entry, an agreement was made in 
1588, as to the fishing, right of wreck, cutting wigmore, 
or kelp, from the rocks, and other emoluments of this 
“ parcell of pasture and sandy ground,” and the reversion 
secured to Sir W. Herbert and dame Mary his wife. Of 
late years the sands have become more level and station- 
ary over this district towards the ford over the Ogmore, 
as well as at Newton. Vestiges of former cultivation on 
the brow of the hill, above Bruse Well, where it springs 
from the limestone ridge, are now apparent. The wind- 
mill nearer Cantleston came to light from under the sand 
more than thirty years ago; Evan Lewis, tenant of Wick, 
informed me in 1832, that he had seen the pedestal of a 
cross in Pant y Grroes, and that there was a boundary 
stone called Carreg y néd, near the ford at Rhyd pen y 
cae. He likewise pointed out the foundation of a house 
in Cae Twyn, and of a cottage in Cwm Car, near the old 
road to Tithegston. It is not impossible that the ancient 
highway “defaced and covered with sand ” in the six- 


teenth century, may yet become visible, and prove a 
continuation of the Port Way, or vicinal road, which lay 
to the south of the Via Julia, and diverged from it not 
far from Cardiff, probably rejoining it below Kenfig. 
The width of the highway from Newton to Nottage, and 
thence along the Heol y West, is certainly remarkable, as 
proving its early date. 


WRECKS OF THE SEA. 


No casualty by “ misfortune of the sea,” numerous as 
they must have been in the course of centuries, is 
recorded from the time of R. Berkrolles and the esta- 
blishment of his “claim to goods cast on the shore,” at 
Merthyr Mawr, in 1333, until the time of Henry Earl of 
Pembroke, when Watkin Lougher accounted for a wreck 
to the auditor at Cardiff. This receipt, in 1588, may 
have been for part of the ill-fated Spanish Armada, and 

iven when the Locks was leased from Lord Pembroke. 
t is said that the Dutch vessels were generally northward 
of their true course, and, from the similarity of soundings, 
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often came up the Bristol instead of the English Channel ; 
and that this error (which the set of the stream would 
increase) often proved fatal, before lighthouses were 
maintained on this coast. A flat stone in Newton 
churchyard commemorates the loss of a young family, 
three sons of J. S. Jackert, sent for education from Suri- 
nam, in the “ Planter’s Welvard,” bound to Amsterdam, 
and wrecked in the night of the 3rd of June, 1770. This 
was the loss of a large vessel, and long remembered. 
Many of the soldiers, lost in one of the transports, 
sent from Bristol in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, which 
encountered contrary winds, were buried in Cae Newydd, 
near Porthcawl, and the plough for years spared the 
turf above them. At Newton Point, and elsewhere, 
the sand has drifted from the too hastily raised mounds 
of similar sufferers. Often have the pilots and other 
inhabitants risked their lives in rescuing their fellow- 
creatures.’ In 1806, December 11th, seventeen persons 


5 The following lines by Mr. W. Weston Young, of Newton 
Nottage, are copied, with the omission of a stanza or two, from the 
Cambrian Visitor, 1813 :— 


“THE SEAMAN’S GRAVE.” 


“€On Southern Cambria’s rugged coast, 
Where Sker’s wild rocks repel the wave, 
Half in the foam and vapour lost, 
I found the Seaman’s grave. 
Dash’d by the storm’s compelling power 
While mist and darkness round him lower, 
His tall bark perish’d here ! 
Like his tall bark, the billows’ prey, 
Here on the beach a corse he lay, 
No friendly comrade near, 
To save him from his dreary doom, 
Or give his bones a hallow’d tomb, 
Or his last requiem say. 
Alone he beat the surfy tide, 
That raging storm’d the rocky shore, 
Alone, unheard, for mercy cried, 
His struggles soon were o’er ; 
The drifting sand his grave supplied, 
His dirge, the tempest’s roar. 
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were taken off pieces of the hull of the “ Trelawny,” 
West Indiaman. Between this date and February 8, 
1813, when the “ Delfim,” schooner, from Vianna, in 
Portugal, to Bristol, was lost on the Black Rocks, 
seven instances are recorded of crews saved or aided in 
imminent danger. The Jate Colonel Knight of Tytheg- 
ston interested himself much in obtaining the Manby 
mortar and apparatus, but it was found not suited to the 
shoal water of the coast. At length the total loss of the 
“Frolic” steamer, from Tenby to Bristol, with all her 
passengers, in 1830, led to the building of the two light- 
houses near the Nash Point, which afford so useful a 
warning to vessels. The erection of a refuge beacon on 
the Tusker Rock, and the laying down buoys near the 
shords, or passages in the sands, has also given additional 
security to life and property. Some observations on the 
Stream of the channel, as distinguished from, and modi- 
fied by, the tidal wave, seem to be needed, as the effects 
of a particular set of tide or stream in turbid water soon 
becomes an efficient cause of change in its own set and 
direction. Foreign seeds are of late years less frequently 
picked up on the beach. The pods with a sweetish pulp, 
and the white seed of the size and look of a pigeon’s egg, 
are now seldom met with; one of the latter seeds retained 
its powers of vegetation long after I picked it up, and, 
having been steeped in fresh water, grew luxuriantly 
in a green-house: its leaf was like that of an acacia. 
May we not infer from the infrequency of these foreign 
waifs, the weaker action of the great current crossing the 
mouth of the channel, and hence a diminished deposit of 
sand along our shores. An instance of the conversion or 
cementing of driftsand into stone, by the deposition of 
carbonate of lime, may be seen, on a small scale, at 


Yet haply this poor seaman’s name, 
On heaven’s approving page may shine, 
In that “‘Great Day” more free from blame, 
Than some emblaz’d in sculptur’d line, 
While I, who now his fate proclaim, 
May sigh and wish it mine.” 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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the west side of Middle Point, whilst the opposite or 
solvent action of the spray, “like that of a weak acid,’ 
is conspicuous in the countless corroded cavities in the 
more exposed limestone cliffs. The progress of repa- 
ration is here, as often, slower than that of decay. On 
the whole the sands are become more level and 
stationary.’ 


NOTICE OF NEWTON, AND OF DISPUTED DESCENT, BY 
LELAND. 


The notice of Newton in Leland’s valuable [tinerary 
is so brief that we may infer he did not visit it. Guided 
by pronunciation in spelling the name, he says very 
cursorily,—‘‘ Newton Notes: This is a pretty village on 
the E. ripe of the Tidwg.” (This seems to be the name 
of the small brook rising in upper Tithegston, and, after 
forming the north-western boundary of the hamlet of 
Nottage, falling into the sea near Sker.) “There is a 
Manor place,” he continues, “cawled Skir, a two miles 
from the shore,” (query, “on by the shore,’’) “ where 
dwelleth one Richard Lougher, a gentleman.” He else- 
where incidentally notices the protracted dispute in which 
R. Lougher had been engaged, and which we must touch 
upon in continuing our account of the descent of the 
property :—“‘ Penlline yet stondeth and longeth to Tur- 
berville.” There were “a while ago two brethren of the 
Turbervilles, whereof the elder left a daughter and heir, 
the younger left a son. The daughter was married to 
Lougher. After great strife the two Turbervilles’ chil- 
dren parted the landes.” If difficult formerly, it is more 
so now, to enter at all satisfactorily into the merits of 
this “strife” between the cousins; yet the family of 


6 Dr. I. Davy, F.R.S. 

7 a marks on sand are often produced without the agency of 
water by the wind, as may be seen in numerous instances below 
Newton. Some old low beaches are being uncovered between the 
Great Pool and Porthcawl Bay, and some banks of pools (once used 
for salt making) near the ruins of the Red House, still the drift is less 
considerable than formerly. 
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Turberville of Tithegston, as a scion of the house of 
Coity, and the Loughers, (with one of whom Cecil 
Turberville intermarried,) as influential descendants of 
Jestyn ap Gwrgan, have had so much to do with county 
affairs in Glamorgan for several generations, that an 
endeavour to trace their lineage through a few descents 
may not be wholly uninteresting. 


LINE OF TURBERVILLE OF TITHEGSTON AND NEWTON. 


Sir Richard Turberville, uncle of Sir Gilbert Turber- 
ville, of Coity Castle, whose large property was at an 
early period divided between four sisters and their heirs 
male, gave all his lands in Tithegston and Newton to his 
uncle, (1.) Wilcock Turberville, according to the Cottrel 
Pedigree Book, p. 510. This name was derived from 
his mother’s family in Herefordshire; (2.) Hamon, son 
of the abovenamed succeeded him. A deed of “ Hamond 
and Agnes Turberville,” on the marriage of Amitia 
Spencier, to John ap Henry of Landimor, has come into 
my possession, and is dated 1329; (3.) Zomkyn, or 
Thomas, the next in descent, married Lucy, daughter of 
Sir John Norris of Penlline ; (4.) The Beauchamp sur- 
vey of Glamorgan, 1429, supplies the name of Gilbert 
Turberville, next in the succession,—* Gilbert Turberville 
feod : suo de Landudouck,” (i.e., Tithegston). Another 
entry on the same record renders it doubtful whether 
the Newton property did not descend to the Turbervilles 
long after their manor of Tithegston. It is this,— 


“ Gwenlliana Norris feodo suo de Newton Notash.” 
“‘Gwenlliana Norris fi: s: de Penlleyn.” 


The name of this Gilbert of ““Twygeston” appears in the 
petition of the unfortunate Lady Margaret Maliphant, 
so treacherously entrapped and cruelly carried off from 
Upton Castle in Pembrokeshire. Some interesting par- 
ticulars have been omitted in the notice of this outrage, 
(Archeologia Cambrensis, 1852, p. 210). Jane Astely, 
her “ moder,” (to whom Lewis Leyson, alias Gethin, “ the 
most trusted of any man,” swore “that he was wedded, 
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and that he would bring the said Margaret safely to 
London,”) was nurse or foster-mother to Henry VI., who 
speaks of her repeatedly with affection. Lewis Leyson, 
who by subtlety broke the letters of the mother, an- 
nouncing her husband’s death, and “counterfeyted in 
her seide husband’s (Sir Thomas Maliphant) name, as he 
had been in lyfe,” and brought her to the Tower at 
Tythegston, and at length forced upon her a marriage, 
June 16, 1438, when she “was greatly distressed and 
not of good mind,” or body either, was probably a near 
relation of Gilbert Turberville’s wife.® Her name was 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Bevan ap Leyson of 
Brigam. Their victim escaped from Tithegston to her 
mother, and before her petition to Parliament had led to 
the punishment of the guilty, found a refuge for herself 
and her infant in the grave, “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Two descendants of Gilbert, both named Jenkin, (the 
usual diminutive of John,) the son (5.) married to a 
daughter of Philip Fleming of Flemingston; (6.) the 
grandson, to Florence, daughter of Walter ap Rosser 
Vaughan, bring us to (7.) Richard Turbervill,? whose 
eldest son (8.) John Turbervill, called Gloff, or lame, 
married Alice Raglan, whose dowry on the death of her 
husband was assigned by a jury, February 18, 1527. 
Their daughter and heiress, (9.) Gwenllian, by marriage 
with Watkin Lougher of Sker, carried the property 
into the Lougher family, and it was held by a succession 
of Richards and Watkins, in alternation, till the last 
Richard Lougher of Tithegston, who died in 1701. 


8 See Rolls of Parliament, vol. v. a.p. 1439. 

9The Welsh Poet, Lewis of Glyn Cothi, addresses an Ode (the 
thirtieth in Dosparth I. of Tegid’s edition of his Poems) to Richard 
Turbervile or Turbil, of Landudwg, or Tithegston. He celebrates his 
splendour and liberality in laudatory strains. Alluding probably to 
his ancestor Gilbert’s alliance with the daughter of Thomas Bevan ap 
Leison of Brigam, he calls him one of the Lleisoniaid, and descended 
from Jestyn. The subject of his eulogy was probably a strong 
Lancastrian, hence the high-flown panegyric. The Sisil twice men- 
tioned may have been Cecil Fleming, who married a Turbervill. 
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LINE OF LOUGHERS OF TITHEGSTON AND NEWTON. 


There seems to be no reason to doubt that one of the 
descendants of Leyson of Avan, (the great-grandson of 
Morgan, the son of Caradock ap Jestyn,) residing at 
Lougher, took his name from that ancient town and 
transmitted it to his posterity. By a receipt of the Lad 
Lucy Bassett, called “ Lucy Verch Griffith Nicholas,” 
dated October 10, 1472, (12 Edward IV.) it appears that 
Richard Lougher farmed for her a moiety of Weobley 
Castle in Gower. Three years later his name is men- 
tioned in a singular kind of marriage compact; Richard 
Lougher covenants with John ap Griffith Howell to give 
his daughter Ann to David, son of John ap Griffith; if 
Ann did not live to fulfil the contract, that then David 
should marry some other daughter of Richard Lougher, 
and interchangeably, in case of David’s premature death, 
ason of Lougher should marry a daughter of John ap 
Griffith, with proviso, that the marriage portion of fifty 
marks then covenanted to be paid under special con- 
ditions, should be still payable between the parties under 
any of these contemplated contingencies, Whether this 
Richard was the sixth son, or with the intervention of a 
Watkin Lougher, the grandson of Goronowy ap Evan ap 
Leyson, fourth from Cradock, Lord of Avan, is not cer- 
tain. The name occurs, as we have seen, in the convey- 
ance of Grove Farm’ in 1467, as “of Skerr, Gentilman.” 
Richard Lougher, the father-in-law of Cecil Turbervill, 
married Margaret daughter of Watkin,* second son of 
Thomas Vychan of Gadlys, in Tir yr Iarl. 


AWARDS IN DISPUTE MENTIONED BY LELAND. 


There is still shown at Llandaff Cathedral the monu- 
ment of one of the Matthews’ family, said to have been 


1 See Chapter IT. 

2 He appears to have been one of the three sons of “ S" Thomas 
Vaughan ab Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretower.” See Pedigree of the 
tribe of Sir David Gam, in Rev. J. Jones’ Edition of Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, 1837, p. 1. 
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standard bearer to Edward IV., who was slain at Neath 
in a fray with two of the Turbervilles. In those sad 
times of disquietude, entails were frequently made to 
avoid forfeiture; accordingly we find that (7.) Richard 
Turberville, by deeds of 27th April, 19 Edward IV., and 
of 16th January, 4 Henry VII., enfeoffed Thomas, his 
brother, John ap Hore, Vicar of St. Donat’s, David 
Williams, Parson of Newton Nottage, and others, in his 
manors of Tithegston, North Cornely and West Orchard, 
and their appurtenances, (excepting the manor of Newton 
Nottage, and thirty-eight acres at Wick, in which his wife 
had a life interest,) with intent to perform his will, viz., 
for his son Jenkin, and his lawful heirs male, to have 
North Cornely, and lands in fee and franchise of Kenfig, 
and fee of Ogmore, in hands of David Leyson, Griffith 
ap Hore of Bridgend, also of John Thomas Melyr, in fee 
of Newcastle, &c.; also Clements, his lands, (in hands of 
John Stradlyng,) remainder to his son John. All other 
his lands not appointed to Jenkyn, to go to John Turber- 
vill, with cross remainders to their heirs, first male and 
secondly female, and in default of such, to his own next 
heirs for ever.’ He died about 1501. 

John Turberville, (8.) son of Richard, (7.) by deed of 
10th May, 1514, (6 Henry VIII.,) enfeoffed Henry 
Somerset Lord Herbert, Rese Maunsill, George and 
Charles Herbert, Thomas Turberville, Watkin and Wil- 
liam Lougher, and Thomas ap William, in his manors of 


3 By his will, We April, 1501,) R. Turberville directs his body 


to be buried at Newton, and gives various sums to Llandaff; to the 
Grey and the Black Friars at Carditf; to the glazing of the chapel 
windows at “ Tethigstone,” 20s.; to the church work of Newcastle and 
the chancel of Newton, small sums. Testator orders some man to go 
to the station of Rome to sing a mass “ad scalam cali,” at Candle- 
mas next, and leaves for a man to go for me to St. James’ this year, 
two good trees of Penlline wood ; to the curate of St. Brynach’s (where 
probably he was married) 3s. 4d.; to the reparation of Newbridge, 
6s. 8d.; to the weare of Newton, 6s. 8d.; to the church work of 
Laleston, 3s. 4d.; to that of Kenfig, 6s. 8d.; “to my daughter 
Alson’s marriage, vi. marks.”” He concludes with legacies of wains 
and kine, leaving the residue to his wife, Margaret, who is appointed 
executrix with his two sons. 
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Penlline and Tithegston, and all his other lands and tene- 
ments in trust, for his son Richard, and Margaret his wife. 
Richard, the younger, died without children, and Mar- 
garet, his widow, who married secondly Watkin Hews, 
carried with her a life estate in the manor of Newton 
Nottage and thirty-eight acres to the east of Wick. 
After John’s death in 1533, the “long strife,” to which 
Leland alludes, arose between Christopher, son of Jenkin, 
and Gwenllian, daughter of John Turberville, married to 
Watkin Lougher. The first award in this dispute was 
made at Gloucester, June 19, 1535, by Roland, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, President of the Council of the 
Marches of Wales, and Sir Thomas Englefield, Justice of 
the Common Pleas; this decision gave the reversion of 
the whole property, in default of heirs, to the survivor of 
the two cousins; it satisfied neither claimant; it ordered 
all original deeds, &c., to be put in “a fir chest, and to 
be locked with two locks and two keys,” one key 
to be kept by each party and their heirs; ‘the said chest 
to be brought to the Abbaye of Neth, and there to be 
left and remain for ever in the custody and keeping of 
the Abbot there.”” Eleven years after this, (the abbey 
having been twice dissolved, and Alice Raglan the mother, 
and Watkin Lougher the husband, of Gwenllian, being 
dead,) a second and final award was made. ‘The parties 
were bound mutually to abide by it, under a penalty of 
1000 marks. The arbitrators, Miles Mathew, Esquire, of 
Llandaff, and William Turberville, parson of Landyvodwg, 
20th June, 1546, awarded (1.) to Christopher Turberville 
the manors of Penlline and North Cornely, or the Hall, 
with all other lands in Newcastle, Coity land, Kenfig, 
Ogmore, with manor of Llangan, and a tenement called 
Court y Gwillim, and all lands of Alice Raglan, mother 
of Gwenllian, with reversion of the fourth part of the 
manor of West Orchard, then held for life by Margaret 
Hews; (2.) to Gwenllian, and her son Richard, the manor 
of Tithegston, with its appurtenances in Laleston and 
Merthyr Mawr, and all the lands there, and the reversion 
of the manor of Newton Nottage, with the thirty-eight 
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acres at Wick. Thus was this protracted “strife”’ finally 
terminated. The Inquisitio post mortem held at Cardiff, 
16th May, 1559, shows that Gwenllian survived her son 
(3.) Richard,* whose will bears date 1555, and was suc- 
ceeded by Watkin, her grandson (1 Elize.) 1559. 


LINE OF LOUGHER CONTINUED. 


(4.) Watkin is described as about eighteen, and married 
to Katherine, daughter of Robert Gamage, Esq., and 
presented as heir. He was obliged to contest his turn in 
the presentation to Newton with Philip Earl of Pembroke, 
and succeeded. He was appointed Eschaeter in 1587, 
and maintained a long contest with Sir William Herbert 
of Swansea, as is noticed before. Dying in 1608, he 
was succeeded by his eldest son, (5.) Richard, who seems 
to have been much hampered by a deed of-his father, and 
his bequests to his second son Robert. This Robert had 
ason named John, but must be distinguished from the 
Loughers of Tenby.’ Richard Lougher was engaged in 
several unfortunate suits ; first, with Sir Thomas Mansel, 
of Margam, who exchequered him for calling him 
“worse than Tyrone,” in a dispute at Pyle, with his 
hay-ward, relative to impounding some cattle on Newton 
Down, “so that the said Thomas is damnified to the 


4 William Jenkin, the third husband of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Matthew of Radyr, relict of Richard Lougher, is said to be 
“of Tithegston,” in the List of Sheriffs, a.p. 1566. Her second 
husband was a Lutterell. Her daughter Jennet married George 
Williams, of Blaen Baglan, son of W. Jenkin. 

5 Robert Lougher, of All Souls’ College, Oxon, (D.C.L. 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1564-5,) married Elizabeth Rastall, descended from Sir 
Thomas More’s sister. He waa principal of New Inn, soon after 
Queen’s Professor of Civil Law and Chancellor of Exeter; in 1577, 
he was constituted Vicar-General and Official of Edwin, Archbishop 
of York. Obiit 1583, leaving a son, John.—Wood’s Fasti, vi. p. 
722. The Richard Lougher of Tithegston, who died in 1555, had 
a son and grandson named Robert, but it is probable that the Tenby 
Loughers, and those of Devon, were earlier offsets from the same 
stem of Goronwy ap Evan ap Leyson. Thomas Lougher was six 
times mayor of Tenby. 
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value of a thousand pound.”® Afterwards he was engaged 
in a suit with Moris Mathew, of Glyn Ogwr, and Jane 
his wife, relative to the abstraction of certain deeds, &c., 
from his study at Tithegston ; with Sir Edward Stradling 
as guardian of W. Watkin; with — Fleming, in 1629, 
and with David Jenkins, Esq.’ He was also made 
Escheator, 20th November, 19 James I., 1621. His will 
was proved in 1630. (6.) Watkin, his eldest son, who 
succeeded, was sheriff of Glamorgan, 1635, when Charles 
I. was making his fatal experiment of ruling without 
a Parliament. 26th June, 1635, he received his discharge 
for “ Contributions to the Repairs of St. Paul’s Church :” 
then “for Storks for His Majesty’s Household in the ten 
Hundreds of Glamorgan.” His chief trouble, however, 
seems to have been occasioned in levying the impost 
called “Suip Money.” This tax was preceded by a 
Commission from the Court of Chancery, for making an 
assessment of the maritime counties of Wales, Chester 
and Lancashire. The Mayors, Aldermen and High 


Sheriffs accordingly met, nominally to provide a ship of 
400 tons burden. The levy is for £2,204 in the second 
assessment. ‘These documents derive interest from the 
autographs attached. That of Humfrey Chetham (foun- 
der of the Library at Manchester); William Glyn, high 


6 «‘ The scandalous words whereby the s‘ Plaintiff is brought and 
fallen into great infamy with the Queen & Peers of the Land & his 
neighbours, so as to affect his credit,” were published in a lane at 
Pyle to this effect:—“Y mae Arglwydd tir yw cynddrwg ag 
Arglwydd Tyrone.” Perhaps a paronomasia on tir, land, and oen, 
a ions, was meant; even if so, the damages were laid at a heavy 
amount. Queen Elizabeth’s bitter feelings towards the Earl of 
Tyrone are intimated in Harrington’s Nuge Antique, p. 46 :—“ Her 
Highness stamps with her feet at-all near, and thrusts her rusty 
Sword, at times, into the Arras in great rage.” 

7 Sir John Stradling, M.P. for Tinian. 1625, addresses one of 
his Epigrams, (lib. i. p. 37,) sportively alluding to his love of law, 

“Ad Ric: Lougher, Cogn’ et Amicum. 
“ Latinitas Juridica. 
“ Terr’, prat’, pasc’, past’, tu, ram, tum, ciim, rasque subaudi : 
Syllaba prima sonat, posteriorque silet. 
Curta solecismos fugit ista locutio turpes ; 
Crimine prima carent, ultima cauta cavent.” 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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sheriff of Caernarvon; Robt. Williamson, “maior de 
Liverpoole ; John Scourfield, sheriff of Pembroke,” and 
others, are interesting. 

Watkin Lougher, who prudently did not appear at 
Chester in person, writes loyally that for his trouble he 
shall hold “ your Majesty’s gracious acceptance as an 
honour, and more than a sufficient recompense ;” whilst 
Arthur Lloyd, his deputy and under-bailiff of Cardiff, 
deplores his hardships from the severe weather of 1634-5, 
—‘ My labour and the labour of my cousin Roberts in 
wearing out our bodies and clothes, hinderance and loss 
of time at home, and the spoyling of my Gelding for 
ever, which stood me in £8;” adding significantly,— 
“God send you & me well to do in this troublesome 
office, & to go out of it in safety. In haste from Cardiff 
this Snowy, could, frosty Morninge.” A subsequent 
Grievance Meeting at Cowbridge justified this rather 
gloomy foreboding.® 
3 (7.) Richard Lougher, his eldest son, the last of that 
| name of Tithegston and Newton, succeeded in 1651. 
John Lougher, the youngest son, was of Oxford, M.A., 
June 12, 1672. He wasa prebendary of Llandaff, rector 
of Sully, and vicar of Llantrissant. Ob. 3rd February, 
1695, and is buried at Peterston-super-montem. He 
married the daughter of Powell, of Henderwen ; his 
grand-daughter, Florence Lougher, was the first wife of 
Richard Turbervill, Esq., of Ewenny Priory. (The son 

































8 A document containing “The Names of all the Freeholders 
within every parish of the Ten Hundreds of the County of Glamorgan, 
in the year that Watkin Lougher was High Sheriff, 1634,” has been 
ere by me for “The Neath Institution,” in 1849. It seems to 

ave been drawn up with reference to Ship Money. Liverpool, 
Cardiff and Caermarthen were rated at the same amount for this 
impost, viz., £15, and the county of Glamorgan at £200. The ten 
freeholders in Newton Nottage in 1634, were as follows :— 


John Nicholas, Laurence Phelip, 
Lewis Thomas, Thomas Cradocke, 
Edward John, Rees William, 
William Water, David Thomas, 


John Richard, Thomas ap John Robin. 
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of Edward Turbervill, of Sutton, by his second wife, 
Jane Carne, of Ewenny.) 

Richard Lougher was sheriff in 1655, and again in 
1696. He married Cecil, daughter of Judge Jenkins,’ 
of Hensol; she died in 1686. The judge, who speaks 
affectionately of his “son Lougher,” left him his title- 
deeds, to be given up to his heir, David Jenkins, after 
the expiry of two successive leases of five years each 
to his grand-daughters, Mary Thomas, and Cecil 
Lougher. The lease for the behoof of the former 
having expired in 1667, David Jenkins proceeded against 
his niece and her father for detaining his “ box of evi- 
dences.”” The court, in 1672, ordered a particular of 


9 Judge Jenkins, termed “ Heart of Oak,” and “ Pillar of the 
Law,” was certainly a remarkable man. As he had some property at 
Nottage, a short notice of him may be allowed. He was of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, in 1597, and soon after a barrister of Gray’s 
Inn. He was next made one of the judges of South Wales. After 
the breaking out of the civil war, as a staunch loyalist, he was cap- 
tured at Hereford, in December, 1645, and thence sent prisoner to the 
Tower. By his refusal to kneel at the bar of the House of Commons, 
he incurred a fine of £1000 from that republican body. After a 
remand to Newgate, on an impeachment for treason, he was trans- 
ferred to Wallingford Castle for safe custody. He declared the seal 
of the Chancery counterfeit. In 1650 an act passed for his trial in 
the so-called “‘ High Court of Justice.” Still undaunted, he said that 
if condemned, he would die “with the Bible under one arm, and 
Magna Charta under the other.” Henry Martin, no great friend of 
the Parliament, befriended him, and after imprisonment at Windsor 
Castle, he was set free in 1656, and joined the congregation of Dr. 
Edward Hyde, at Holywell, Oxford. On the Restoration, it was 
expected that he would have been raised to the highest legal honours. 
Instead of this, he returned in peace to his restored estates in Gla- 
morgan, and, like another Barzillai, was gathered to his ancestors in 
his own land. He was buried in Cowbridge, 4th December, 1663. 
His imprisonment gave him leisure for several powerful tracts, legal 
and political, according to Birkenhead’s nervous verses under his 
portrait, — 

“ Here Jenkins stands, who thundering from the Tower, 
Shook the bold Senate’s legislative power ; 
Six of whose words whole reams of votes exceed, 
As mountains moved by grains of mustard seed ; 
Thus gasping Laws were rescued from the snare : 
He who would save a Crown must know—and dare.” 
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the deeds, &c., to be given to the heir, and authorized the 
detention of the box by his guardians according to its 
endorsement, until the defendant, Cecil’s, portion should 
be levied. After his eldest daughter Cecil’s marriage 
and early death, Richard Lougher instituted proceedings 
against her husband, Edward Turberville, of Sutton, in 
behalf of their daughter, Cecil Turberville, (afterwards 
Knight,) on the ground of non-fulfilment of the marriage 
settlement ; he was met on the plea that debts due, and 
not cash, had been her marriage portion. A tedious suit 
relative to a bond left by his wife’s younger sister, 
Katherine Williams, afterwards Ewres, which bond he 
alleged to have been paid twice over, chequered the long 
and prosperous life of Richard Lougher. Having, in 
1693, executed a deed of Entail of Tithegston, (“to pie- 
vent difference arising between his issue female,”’) on his 
second daughter Ann, and Newton to his third daughter 
Katherine, with remainder to each, and over to his 
grand-daughter and her heirs, he died in 1701, and was 
buried in the chancel at Newton. Madam Ann, (as she 
was called,) his second daughter, survived till 1722 and 
Katherine to 1732. Tradition errs in recording, as the 
gift of the latter to the poor, the formerly wide margin 
of waste on the highway to Nottage; for, though her 
father had added to the patrimonial eighty-three acres 
at Newton by several small purchases, and she had a 
manor, still it was not her property to give. It must be 
confessed that the name of Lougher often occurs in the 
list of charitable benefactors in the county of Glamor- 
gan,’ and therefore should not be forgotten. 


1“ The Abstract of Returns of Charitable Donations for benefit of 
Poor Persons, 26 Geo. III., 1786,” contains the following :— 
“ Newcastle Hundred.’’—“ Names of persons who gave the charity.” 
“ Newton Nottage.”—“ Mary Lougher, 1744, by Will to the Poor 
in money, now vested in Thomas Williams, £50.” “ Alexander 
Pryce, alias Rees, by Will'to the Poor in money, now vested 
in the Inhabitants, £10.” ‘“Tithegston.”—* Mrs. Katherine Lougher, 
1730, left by her Will to the Poor of Tithegston, not receiving 
Parish Relief, then vested (1786) in Henry Knight, charged on Land, 
£1.” Thomas Leyson, in 1730, a similar bequest, producing £1 10s. 
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LINE OF KNIGHT. 


Cecil Turberville, by her marriage with Robert, son of 
Sir John Knight,’ of Redleafe and Congersbury, mayor 
and M.P. for the city of Bristol, had a numerous family. 
In 1724, she executed a deed to her eldest son, John 
Lougher Knight, by which she limited her own life 
estate under her grandfather Lougher’s entail of 1693, to 
the term of her own widowhood, and by subsequent deed, 
two days after, she debarred herself of the power of 
settling any portion of the estate on any future husband, 
and gave all her rights to Charles Talbot, Esquire, and An- 
thony Maddocks, in trust, for her son and his heirs in fee. 
After thus divesting herself, she married the Rev. Edward 
Powell of Landow, by whom she had a daughter, Cecil, 
married to Thomas Picton, of Pembrokeshire, a name 
indelibly recorded by one of his descendants in the annals 
of his country. Not fully aware of the extent of her 
sweeping quit claim, C. Powell made an invalid bequest, 
in 1757, to her third son, Richard Knight, and in 1762 
surrendered to the use of her youngest son, Watkin 
Lougher Knight, the copyholds in the Pembroke manor, 
given up to her, in 1727, by her aunt Catherine, as well 
as those which she previously claimed. Several of the 


eis At “Pyle and Kenfig,” Thomas Lougher, 1747, left £50, 
which, together with an earlier gift of John Water, has been laid 
out in land. Different branches of the Lougher family appear in the 
same abstract as charitable benefactors in Coity Higher, Bonvilston, 
Lancarvan and Llantrithyd. These instances of a wish to perpetuate 
their benevolence are laudable. Much is probably lost from the 
destructive fires which are said to have left no will registered in the 
archives at Llandaff earlier than 1572, no terrier of older date than 
1605, no transcript of parish registers before 1696. 

Sir John Knight was mayor of Bristol in 1663 and 1670. His 
speech in parliament against naturalizing foreigners, or Frog-landers, 
as he calls them, gave great offence to the court party, and was 
publicly burnt. A question arose whether he could hold the offices 
of member for Bristol and mayor at thesame time. He was knighted 
on occasion of a royal visit, and laid the foundation of the Hotwells 
at Clifton. The names of Francis Knight in 1594, George Knight 
in 1639, are also on the list of mayors. 
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parcels in the surrender were terra ignota for many years, 
and paid for as such. Her grandson fortunately saw the 
end of the dispute arising from her will ; his grandson, 
nearly a century later, the termination of the copyhold 
question. She is buried in the chancel at Newton, with 
a brief epithet for an epitaph,—‘t The Good Mother.” 
On the death of his maternal aunt, Katherine Lougher, 
and of his elder brother, J. L. Knight, Robert Knight (1.) 
succeeded in 1732; he was sheriff of Glamorgan in 
1737, and married Lydia, daughter of John Rogers, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Her father was one of the most able 
and temperate writers in the Hoadleian controversy, her 
mother was the only sister of Henry Hare, last Lord 
Colerane of that family, who died at Bath, August 10, 
1749. 3 


CAUSE CONCERNING COLERANE ESTATES. 


As there was no immediate heir, Lord Colerane’s will 
was the subject of protracted litigation. Of his personalty 
he bequeathed “‘ the diamond necklace of 44 brilliants,” 
the ear-rings with pendants, and the five rows of 
diamonds “to wear on the stomacher,” containing 55 
brilliants, after Lady Anne Colerane’s death, to his niece, 
Lydia Knight; also, “to his niece Knight, the pictures 
of her father & mother, of his own father & mother, & 
of his grandfather, & great grandfather Cole, & of each 
of their ladies.” His prints and drawings of Italian 
antiquities he left to Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
those relating to English antiquities to the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. To contribute towards a county 
history, and “to make the place and its inhabitants what 
civil return I can for their information,’’ Lord Colerane 
drew up some excursive notices of Tottenham, where he 
dwelt; the MS. is in the Bodleian Library, and has been 
printed. His realty, or lands in Norfolk, Cambridge 
and Middlesex, he left to his daughter, Henrietta Rosa 
Peregrina, by Rose Duplessis, (“‘ whom I esteem as my 
only true & virtuous Wife,”) Remainder, on her dying 
under twenty-one, to his niece, Knight, and her husband, 
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and after to their son Henry. Robert Knight went to 
Italy to collect evidence, and proved that Henrietta was 
an alien, born at Crema, September 12, 1745. Mrs. 
Duplessis entered upon the estates as guardian to her 
daughter, and in 1750 the Attorney-General filed an 
Information in the Exchequer; her appeal to the House of 
Lords was dismissed in 1753. In July, 1755, Chancery 
decided in favour of Mr. Knight, and the heirs at law. 
Thus the estates escheated to the crown, R. Knight 
claiming, and petitioning for £2980 expended by him in 
its service.’ At length by a compromise of clashing 
interests, “an Act”? was obtained in accordance with the 
will by Chauncey Townsend, Esq., to enable the crown 
to remove the incapacities and disabilities, and to grant 
the estates in trust for Rose Duplessis and her daughter 
(married May 2, 1763, to James Townsend, M.P., 
sheriff and lord mayor of London). This grant was 
made subject to the payment of £5000 to Robert Knight 
and £30,000 in equal moieties for H. Knight, and Ann, 
the wife of William Basset, (the only surviving niece of 
Lord Colerane,) coheirs at law, with interest. The Suit, 
which lasted twelve years, excited much attention in the 
county at the time. Robert Knight died October 22, 
1765.* 

(2.) Henry Knight, his sole heir, married Catherine, 
daughter of John Lynch, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, and 
grand-daughter of Archbishop Wake. During the seven 
years’ war he served actively with his regiment in Ger- 
many ; returning, on his father’s death, into Wales, he made 
extensive alterations in his mansion at Tithegston, raising 
the remaining tower, removing the terraced gardens, and 
modernizing the place. He could do little towards 
removing “the distressful intermixture of lands at 
Newton,” as he termed it, soon hampering himself with 


3 “ Et qua non gravior mortalibus addita cura 
Spes, ubi longa venit.”—Statius. 
4A piece of plate presented to R. Knight, Esq., by the under- 
writers, for his exertions in saving the cargo of a wrecked vessel, 
formerly existed at Tithegston. 
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an entail in 1769. In 1771 he obtained an Act of 
Divorce, and to exclude his wife from the interest she de- 
rived from this settlement. He died in March, 1772. (His 
wife married John Norris, Esq., and by him had a second 
family ; Charles Norris, Esq., who executed the accurate 
Etchings of Tenby, 1812, was her son. 

During a minority of several years, Mrs. Basset, niece 
of Lord Colerane, Guardian of (3.) Henry Knight, the 
eldest son, ably discharged her trust. After leaving 
Oxford, and residing for a short time in Chambers at the 
Temple, the late Colonel Knight travelled extensively on 
the Continent. .He was sheriff of the county in 1794. 
During the war occasioned by the first revolution in 
France, he took an active interest in local measures 
of defence. Successively Major, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Colonel of the Glamorgan Militia (in 1808), he accom- 
panied his regiment stationed in Kent, Cornwall, Ports- 
mouth and elsewhere, during the threats of an invasion 
from France. After the peace he interested himself 
zealously and benevolently in county affairs, in con- 
junction with Lord Bute, the late Lord-Lieutenant, till 
the close of his life, September 19, 1825. 

(4.) The Rev. Robert Knight, rector of Newton Not- 
tage, his eldest nephew by his brother of the same name, 
succeeded to the estates comprized under the settlement 
of 1769. In 1839, retaining Tithegston Court, he dis- 
= of the Lougher manor, and the chief portion of his 

ewton property, to the late Sir J. J. Guest, Bart., M.P., 
of Dowlais, in Glamorgan, and of Canford Manor, 
Dorset.’ 


CUSTOMS OF MANORS. 


From the large Rental made by the Commissioners of 
Henry VIII. in 1540, it appears that Jenkin Byrde, pre- 
positus, or bailiff, of Newton Nottage Manor, accounted 
to F. Southwell and W. Tooke for 113s. 8d., including 


5A List oF THE INCUMBENTS OF Newton NortTace.—A 
Rectory, rated in King’s Books at £17 4s. 7d., tenths, £1 14s, 54d. 
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12d, for rents of avowry, (that is from three sub-tenants 
or “commorants” in the manor). 


At that time, Thomas 


Hannry, holding fifty-one acres freehold, and one of 
Bordland, and John Rothell, or Rachel, holding twenty- 
nine and a half, were the chief freeholders: John, or 
Jenkin, Rachel holding fifty-two and a half, with a share 
in “ Pyka Lees:’”” Thomas Hunt and John Harrye were 
the largest copyholders. 

Presentments of nearly a century later, (1630,) state 





INCUMBENTS. 


DATE. 


PATRONS. 








William Coventry 
John Kenfygge 


David Williams, 0b....... 


John Hier ...... 

William Wilmott 

Henry Morgan, probably 
Bishop of St. David’s, 
(2nd Marie,) deprived 
by Q. Elizabeth, died at 
Godstow ....-.++0- 

William Hunt 

John ap Henry, vice .... 


Philip Grant, afterwards 
Vicar of Llantrissant. . 


Dr. Morgan Jones, ob. 
1624, buried at Lan- 
William Basset ......... 
Arnold Butler .......... 
David Edmondes, M.A... 


Thomas Andrews, M.A., 
Vicar of Cardiff, ob. 
BF eFi pe wes eevee’ 

Christopher Thomas, M.A. 


Robert Davies ......00+ 
Richard Jenkins 
Robert Knight 





1410 
1467 


1504 


to 1518 
1518-23 


1528, Feb. 12 


1540-67 
1567, Dec. 4 


1621 


1624, Feb. 14 
1676 
1678, Oct. 23 


1709, Aug. 7 


1718, July 12 
1743 
1785 
1818 
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John or Jenkin Turberville 

Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke 

Sir Mathias Cradock, Knt. 
John Turbervill 


King Henry VIII. 


Sir George Herbert 
Watkin Lougher 
{Wil out of turn by 


William Earl of Pem- 
broke, and rejected 
Earl of Pembroke 
Martin Basset, Esq., for 
W. Herbert of Cardiff 
Rd. Lougher 


Bussey Mansel, for Philip 
Earl of Pembroke 


Edward Herbert, Esq. 


Katherine Lougher 

Robert Davies, for Pem- 
; broke Manor 
By purchase of C. R. Jones 





; H. Knight, Esq., Lough- 
er Manor in turn 
QL 
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that the manor extended into the parish of Merthyr 
Mawr, and that certain lands of Christopher Turberville 
of Sker, (New Park,) and twelve acres of Watkin Lougher, 
(Nottage,) are not in any of the manors, though in the 
— freehold paid 13d.; Welsh freehold, 2d.; bord- 
and, 7d.; and copyhold by the rod, 3d. per acre to 
the lord. The heir of the Welsh freehold is to pay 6d. 
for income, or for default a spear, and 5s. if he sell all 
his land ; the copyholder is to pay for his income 10s., if 
all the land be sold, 5s. The relief of the freehold and 
bordland is half the rents ; the Welsh freehold and copy- 
hold are heriotable, or in default pay 5s.; the widow has 
her bench of all customary land “without lett of the 
heir.” Amercements are to be affeered. Title to Custom- 
ary hold is tryable in the court. Forfeiture by felony or 
otherwise is not to bar the next of blood, but 


“The father to the bough, the son to the plough.” 


Plaints under 40s. are tryable in the court, and all 
trespasses between tenants of the manor must and ought 
to be pleaded and tried there, upon penalty of 10s. The 
Backs, a strip of land to the south of the enclosures, and 
Newton Down, to the north, are free commons to the 
tenants and their under tenants inhabiting the parish. The 
Locks is a peculiar, held only of the lord of this (the 
Pembroke) manor. It appears to have been leased to 
the Loughers of Nottage for a term of years. The 
muster and weapon-shaw is usually in Newcastle hundred, 
and the tenants have to watch the Beacon upon Newton 
Down. The customs of the Herbert manor in 1673, with 
the exception of the last duty, are nearly the same, and 
it is supposed those of the Lougher, in 1690, when a 
survey appears to have been made. 

From Mrs. Jane Thomas, who purchased the “ Pem- 
broke Manor” of the trustees of Lord Windsor, in 
1715, it descended to her nephew, the Rev. Robert 
Davies, Rector of Newton, and was sold by him, in 
1771, to H. Knight, Esq. It was not included in the 
entail of 1769, and became therefore part of the devis- 
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able estate of the late Colonel Knight; and, having 
been held by his relict for several years, is now the 
property of the writer of this account. The descent 
of the Herbert manor to the Rev. C. R. Jones, of 
Heathfield, Swansea, may be followed in the Herbert 
pedigree prefixed to the Historical Notices of Sir M. 
Cradock, by the Rev. J. M. Traherne, 1841. 


LOUGHERS OF NOTTAGE. 


As to other proprietors, “the Valuation ”’ of the parish 
by Parcells, in 1651, gives some information. Mrs. 
Barbara Lougher, widow of Watkin Lougher, of Nottage, 
and her son, are valued highest, perhaps from the 
royalist principles of her family, the Gamages of Old- 
castle. She was the daughter of Thomas, (natural son 
of John Gamage, Esq., of Coity Castle, ob. 1584,) by 
Cecil, his second wife. Edward Gamage, of Newcastle, her 
uncle, married Denis “ Rythell,’”’— perhaps she descended 
from a Nottage proprietor mentioned above in the rental 


of 1540. Several of the Gamages were at the battle of 
St. Fagan’s, and suffered much in the civil war. 

It is probable that the first Robert Lougher of 
Nottage® was the second son of Watkin Lougher, who 


6It should be clearly understood that the tapestry at the old 
Lougher mansion at Nottage did not originally belong to the family. 
It was brought from the Abbey House at Tewkesbury, and fragments 
of a carved oak oe with the initials 79. %6., Henry Beoley, 
— in 1509, came with one of the pieces. The subjects are as 
follow :— 


1.—On entering the Hall, ; i a Cleopatra’s 
2.—At the u 


the Hall 
3.—In the Bedroom on the ; Miriam with a timbrel rejoicing.—Ezo- 
eastern wall dus xv. 20. 
A nobleman (possibly George Duke of 
Clarence) riding forth with his hawk : 
a lady with lute meets him (Isabel 
Nevil the heiress). His page follows. 
The “ Pennachio” or nest of feathers in the nobleman’s cap, (whence 
a common idiom, “feathering one’s nest,”) brings to mind the mag- 
nificent plume of Indian feathers worn by Henry VIII. when he 


4.—On the opposite wall. . 
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lived throughout great portion of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth at Tithegston. Whether he obtained Nottage 
Court by marriage with Alice Watkin, his father’s ward, 
is uncertain. Robert’s son, Watkin, husband of Barbara 
Lougher, died in 1628. A grandson of Watkin Lougher 
mortgaged the property to William Jones, an Apothecary 
of Cardiff. His grandson, Cradock Nowell, sold it, in 
1777, to Mrs Basset, Colonel Knight’s guardian, and thus 
it returned into the collateral descendants of the family 
from which it had been alienated. 

The amount of the Valuation of 21st September, 1651, 
for the two hamlets, is £494 11s. 2d. Newton is divided 
into seventeen, and Nottage into sixteen Parcels. The 
name of Edward Saffyn (rated at £18) suggests that of 
“Yr Hen Saphin,” a writer of Welsh aphorisms, said 
to have been of St. Donat’s. Edward Arnold, also rated, 
was the son of Jane, daughter of Llewellyn Williams, of 
the ancient house of Dyffryn. (Part of the reserved rent 
of his lease from Judge Jenkins was a horse-load of fish 
annually.) In the Manor Roll she is called “Jane 
Llewellyn,’ according to the perplexing custom of 
making the parent’s Christian name the surname of the 
children. Watkin Leyson, rated at £18, and £9 more 
for the Weare, (Porthcawl,) was the ancestor of Hum- 
phrey Leison, whose three female representatives carried 
his property into the families of Thomas and Williams ; 
T. Williams hence appears in the list of under-sheriffs 
as “of Nottage,” in 1754. He sold his property to Mrs. 
Basset for her ward. 


REMARKABLE RESIDENTS. 


Towards the beginning of this century, the Red, or 
Bathing, House, on Mr. C. R. Jones’ property, attracted 
many visitors in the summer; among these Donovan, 


entered Boulogne. A description of it copied from Dr. Harvey, was 
seen by Pegge, at Dr. Lynch’s, in Canterbury, 1751.—Anonymiana. 
The costume is described by the old poet, Lindsay,— 
*‘ With cloke and hude I dressit me, 
With dowbill (¢. e. duck bill), schone, and mittens on my handes.” 
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the conchologist, Wedgwood of Etruria, (who noticed the 
jasper: pebbles on the beach,) and that truly Noble man, 
Lord Bute, are still remembered. Mr. W. Weston 
Young, A.L.S., a man of considerable attainments as a 
naturalist, (see Mr. Dillwyn’s Brit. Conferve, Synopsis, 
pp. 60-73,) a geologist and an artist, long resided at 
Newton. On occasion of the wreck of a valuable cargo 
in deep water, off Sker, he invented a forceps, with which 
he succeeded in raising the copper, venturing out in the 
channel in almost all weathers. His attempt to construct 
a pier below Lantwit Major was less successful. The 
scarce and highly valued Nant Garw China is a memorial 
of his skill in preparing the material, and painting on 
the finer kinds of pottery. He was engaged on a work 
on Birds, in observing the structure of Aquatic Insects 
and Plants, and in cultivating the Hyoscyamus and 
Lichen Islandicus. His solid Glaze for culinary utensils 
seems to have been a valuable invention ;_ his f Renee 
on a new plan, and hardened oil cake in lieu of slate 


pencils, were failures. These, however, with his subse- 
quent suggestions in salt-works, and his design for a 
bridge at Clifton, after he had left Newton, evince a 
ramen ig ingenious and fertile mind. More recently 


James E. Bicheno, Esq., Secretary of the Linnean So- 
ciety,’ resided for several years at Newton, taking an 


7I regret not being able to print some lines by this gentleman, 
shown to mein MS., “ On the Loss of the Frolic Steamer on the Nash 
Sands.” Part of a letter from Mr. Bicheno, extracted from Mr. Yar- 
rell’s work on British Fishes, (vol. i. p. 155,) may here be borrowed; 
it will interest “‘ those who were there, and those who were not.”— 
“On Tuesday, 29th July, 1834, we were visited by immense shoals 
of Scad, or, as they are also called, Horse Mackarel. They were 
first observed in the evening, and the whole sea, as far as we could 
command it with the eye, seemed in a state of fermentation with their 
numbers. Those who stood on some projecting rock had only to dip 
their hands into the water, and with a sudden jerk, they might throw 
up three or four. The bathers felt them come against their bodies, 
and the sea, looked on from above, appeared one dark mass of fish. 
Every net was immediately put in requisition, and those which did 
not give way from the weight, were drawn on shore laden with the 
spoil. One of the party who had a herring seine with a two-inch 
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active interest in the completion of the railway from the 
coal field of Glamorgan, for which eight Acts of. Par- 
liament have been obtained, and the formation of the 
harbour at Porthcawl. 


PORTHCAWL. 


In the last-mentioned undertaking, the harbour, much 
remains to be done to attain three chief objects: first, 
to secure still water within the basin; secondly, safe 
means of entrance and exit; and thirdly, shelter from 
the westerly gales. For the first of these desiderata, a 
new eastern key wall, and a prolongation of the south 
wall of the basin to join it, has been proposed; the 
enlarged area would give both smoother water and larger 
accommodation. For the second, the carrying out the 
present breakwater, south-east, about ninety yards, and 
as funds accumulate, still further, into two fathoms or 
deeper water. Each of these Improvements has been 
estimated at about £12,000, and their accomplishment 


would pave the way to the attainment of the third 
desideratum,—shelter from the gales,—an object not of 
local, only, but of national importance, whilst every year 
all that travel by land or by water” find the safe ship- 
ment and regular supply of coal and iron, more and 
more indispensable. 


It may be useful to add that the estimated quantity of 
land in the parish of Newton Nottage, according to the 
Commutation Rent Charge, 1846, was 3313 acres, viz :— 


mesh was the most successful. Every mesh held its fish, and formed 
a wall that swept on the beach all before it. The quantity is very 
inadequately expressed by numbers,—they were caught by cart-loads. 
As these shoals were only passengers for a week, with their heads 
directed up channel, we had an opportunity of noting that their 
feeding time was morning and evening. They were pursuing the fry 
of the herring, and I found their stomachs constantly full of them.” 
This was in Porthcawl Bay, and off the breakwater. 
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Ne 6 nih ds iniicn caked ends eaceeian 
Meadow or Pasture, 

Common or Waste, 

Wood, 

Covered with sand, 





According to the census of 1831, there were in Newton 
Nottage parish :— 
Sh axeksenes Ceveveoseseeescavaaas 
GS Scvnveeendcs Pee TTrTTy Tritt Te 333 


In 1841.—Inhabitants,........00.2.-000- 


In 1851.—Males, .........-00. ovdsieted 
Females, ....ceee 


In 1851.—Inhabited Houses, 
Uninhabited houses, 
Building, 
The increase in the two periods of ten years had been 
166 and 167 respectively. 





Dimensions of the Parish Church :— 


Length of chancel, inside,........ anne 27 
Length of nave to tower door, 44 


7 


Breadth of chancel, inside,.......-++0+. ++ 18 
Breadth of nave,......ssseeecece cVEKenes 22 


The highest sand hill, “Twmpath Mawr,” thirty 
ee ago, was about one-third of a mile westward of 
andford Well, and sixty feet in height. The next in 
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elevation was between the Well and the Bathing House ; 

neither of them had the burnet rose, dwarf privet, or 

peculiar mosses; both then seemed of recent drift, and 

both have disappeared. The old people said the highest 

“ - had been to the south-eastward of the Well near the 
each. 

Mr. Donovan notices the Meduse of various hues 
thrown up on the coast. For the Dog Periwinkle (Pur- 
pura Lapillus), and its lasting dye, see Appendix to “A 
Disquisition on the Commerce of Ancient Tyre,” Neath, 
1852. 





It gives me much pleasure to append the following 
‘“‘ List of Less Common Birds killed in the neighbour- 
hood of Newton Nottage,” arranged according to 
Bewick, obligingly communicated by my brother, the 
Rev. E. Doddridge Knight :— 


LAND BIRDS. 


Sea Eagle . eeeeee Two caught on Kenfig Burrows, 1818 ; 
two others seen during the severe 
frost, 1830; one at Newton, on the 
Rabbit Warren, January 29, 1833, 
towards the Ogmore. 

Peregrine Falcon ..........Near Margam. Stuffed by the Tytheg- 
ston gardener. 

Moor Buzzard ...... -++ee+Formerly common. 

Mite. .cccccccccece Very common thirty years ago. 

Hooded Crow Common on shore. 

Chough......++eeeee++++++Common; breeds at Dunraven. 

Ring Ouzel......0...000+ Killed at Pant yr Heals, 1817. 

Hoopoe eeeeeceeees+ Killed at Southerndown, August, 1836. 

Snow Bunting ...... .eeeee Lhree killed near Margam. Stuffed by 
the Tythegston gardener. 

Mountain Sparrow.........Seen to the north of Newton, near Coy- 
trahene. 

Mountain Finch ....... -+++Lwo killed, 1828. 

Rock Lark ......ccc000s .-Common on the Middle Point. 

Red-legged Partridge.......Several killed near Grove in 1850, sup- 
— to have come from the neigh- 

ourhood of Dunraven. 


Golden Plover .........006 In large flocks during frost. 
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WATER BIRDS. 


Bittern ...... Killed by Rev. R. Knight, senior, on 
Gwain y Person; several killed on 
Ewenny Moors in 1831-32. 

Pigmy Curlew ...... Two birds answering the description 
killed on the shore at Newton, 1830, 
and stuffed. 

Godwit ...ccccccccccccces Common in September. 

Greenshank 1820. 


Ash-coloured Sandpiper August 26, 1829. 

Black or Purple Sandpiper. . Newton Pool, 1829. 

Spotted Rail.........2+00- October 11, 1841. 

Grey Phalarope......... . 1818, 1828, 1829, Newton Pool. 

Red-necked Grebe March6, 1833, Newton Pool,a fine male 
bird (stuffed). 

“ Foolish” Guillemot .......Common on shore in autumn. 

Great Northern Diver 1833, (a mild winter) killed during 
some very heavy gales from the 
west. 

Common Tern .».»Common in summer. 

RON BI cn 00.009 cenecens Common at Sker. 

Black-toed Gull ........... Killed in the Basin at Porthcawl, 1830. 

Stormy Petrel........ been — driven on shore near Hudgeons, 

Gooseander........seeee0. 

Dun Diver ...... January, 1829. 

Lough Diver.......+-+e0- Te on the Ogmore, January 26, 


Wild Swan .-..Killed at B’rowes Well in severe winter 
of 1837-38. 

Cravat Goose .............Killed at Moor, 1818. 

White-fronted Wild Goose. ..January 17, 1826; ditto, 1837. Vast 
numbers of these and other geese, 
and also swans, passed over Newton 
in the severe frost of 1829-30. 

Velvet Duck. «e+e. Near Sker, 1836. 

Scaup Duck ........++++..Newton Pool, 1832. 

Shoveller... gabe Ditto, 1835. 

gk SEE bdWecveseds Ditto, October 17, 1835. 

Golden Eye 

Tufted Duck........ _...-Common. 

Garganey -Two killed on Newton Pool, March, 
1818. 

Not uncommon in autumn after heavy 
gales. 
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“T believe the above to be a tolerably correct list of the 
birds which have come under my own observation ; with 
very few exceptions, I examined and identified them all 
myself.” —E. D. K. 

A full-grown Seal, one of a pair, was killed at Newton 
Point some years ago; its skin is stuffed and preserved 
in the Neath Museum. 





ON CARN GOCH, IN CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 
(Read at Brecon. ) 


No portion of Wales is more interesting to the general 
inquirer, more suggestive to the native antiquary, than 
the region which our ancient historians loved to designate 
as the principality of Ystrad-Tywy or Stratywy. Geo- 
graphically described, it may be regarded as the basin, or 
rather succession of basins, drained by the river Towy 
and its tributaries. And although the county of Caer- 
marthen extends beyond these natural limits, neverthe- 
less, almost everything remarkable within its confines is 
to be found in the vale of Towy, and its adjacent slopes 
and mountains. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the various 
objects commemorative of man and his labours which 
are scattered in profusion among these picturesque valleys 
and gently swelling hills. But it may be said that we 
have still remaining every specimen of the work of man 
which antiquarians prize, and the historian would wil- 
lingly explain. The remains are still visible of the 
monumental works of the first inhabitants of these 
islands, of the primitive fortress, the stone circle, with 
its accompaniments the “ maen hir,” the “ cromlech,” 
&e.; of the camps, roads and settlements of the Romans ; 
of the British Church, established in these districts pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Romish Augustine and his 
retinue. Many localities are still connected with the 
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name of Merlin and his cotemporaries, and of the nume- 
rous saints of the Arthurian period in the sixth century. 
The ruins of numerous ecclesiastical foundations, abbeys, 
priories and convents, together with the still imposing 
grandeur of Norman castles, and castellated mansions, 
testify the medizeval predominance of religious rites and 
practices, and of a foreign despotism hateful to the primi- 
tive inhabitants, and which alike have passed away. But 
most of these records of former ages have not been suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the pen or the pencil, and may be 
said to be still poe Sener in gloom and darkness, 


“ Carent quia vate sacro.” 


During my residence at Llandovery I personally 
visited most of these remains, and would willingly, had 
I enjoyed due leisure, have attempted to make them 
more generally known. But that leisure I did not en- 
joy; and all that I could do was to call public attention 
to a subject which, if properly illustrated, would lend 
new charms to the lovely scenery through which the 
Towy, whether bursting through its rocky barriers, or 
quietly meandering through luxuriant meadows, flows 
back to its parent sea. 

It is therefore not with the hope of satisfying, but 
rather of exciting, public curiosity, that I submit to the 
Association the following slight notice of a memorable 
object of antiquarian research, called “Carn Goch,” 
with the hope that when the Association meets, as it 
soon should meet, at Llandeilo-fawr, in the immediate 
vicinity of this and other remarkable objects, they may 
be fully investigated, and adequately delineated, by the 
combined aid of art and science. 

I hold Carn Goch to be a primitive fortress of great 
antiquity, probably constructed by those adventurers who 
first occupied this island as a place of settlement. At 
whatever period that event took place, the original settlers 
would probably have found this island, as history has 
described similar regions, under similar circumstances : 
the lowlands consisting principally of lagoons, lakes and 
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marshes, and the slopes and moderate hills covered with 
a primeval forest. Necessity, therefore, must have com- 
pelled the first dwellers in the land to have fixed their 
primary habitation on high grounds, cleared of their 
natural growth of wood ; and both tradition and history 
seem to agree that the first settlements of mankind were 
upon the hills. I need not refer here to Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the migration of the original Ilium from the sum- 
mits of Ida, first to a station intervening midway between 
it and the sea-shore; and, secondly, to the position in the 
plain where the Ilium of Priam was built; nor to still 
prevalent tradition, which deduces all the subsequent 
cities of Asia from the original settlement of Noah on the 
Armenian mountains. We have only to examine our 
own country to enable us to conclude that the hill was 
occupied long before the plain; and we have, still visible, 
traces of the plough on hilly spots, which, ever since the 
memory of man, have remained untorn by the plough- 
share. But on this subject I prefer to quote the follow- 
ing passage from Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land, p. 123 :— 


“In various districts of the same neighbourhood, :the curious 
traveller may descry, amid the desolate heath, indications on the 
hill sides of a degree of cultivation having existed at some period 
far beyond what is exhibited in that locality at present. The 
soil on the sloping sides of the hills appears to have been retained 
by dwarf walls, and these singular terraces occur frequently at 
such altitudes as must convey a vivid idea of the extent and 
industry of an ancient population, where now the grazing of a 
few black cattle alone tempts to the claim of property in the soil. 
In other districts, the half obliterated furrows are still traceable 
on heights which have been abandoned for ages to the wild fox 
or the eagle. . . . . » The very simple explanation of 
such ancient plough-marks, which has satisfied the popular mind, 
is apparent in the appellation of ‘ Elf-furrows,’ by which they are 
popularly known.” 


He then quotes the following passages from the statis- 
tical account of a clergyman in Galloway, who thus 
wrote about a century ago :— 


“It is to be observed that there are few hills in this part of 
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Galloway, where cultivation is at all practicable, that do not bear 
distinct marks of the plough. The depths of the furrows plainly 
declare that this tillage has not been casual, or merely experi- 
mental, but frequent and successive.” 

The minister then adds that there was another popular 
tradition that 

“A Pope, in interdicting agriculture in Scotland, had forgotten 
to include the hills in the terms of the curse, which were thus left 
open to cultivation when all the plains were left barren.” 

“This rustic tradition,” adds Mr. Wilson, “though amusing 
enough, is not without its value to us, from the proof it affords of 
the extent to which such traces must have existed, when they 
made so great an impression upon the popular mind.” 


Nor are these marks of ancient cultivation in higher 
grounds, and of cities occupying lofty sites, peculiar to 
this island. Grote, in his History of Greece, describes 
the existence of something similar both in European and 
Asiatic Hellas, vol. ii. p. 145. Although, according to 
his theory, which he has borrowed from Thucydides, and 
which, nevertheless, suits only part of the facts, namely, 
the occupation of a stronghold at a moderate distance 
from the sea-shore, the causes which produced this effect 
are different from my own views of the subject :— 


“ Fortifications are a feature of the age deserving considerable 


notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the primitive 
Greek towns or villages derived a precarious security, not from 
their walls, but merely from sites lofty and difficult of access. 
They were not built immediately upon the shore, or close upon 
any convenient landing-place, but at some distance inland, on a 
rock, or elevation, which could not be approached without notice, 
or scaled without difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that 
time to guard against piratical or marauding surprise. . pie 
Thebes, Athens, Argos, belonged to this class of cities; but 
there were, in many parts of Greece, deserted sites on hill-tops, 
still retaining, even in historical times, the traces of former habi- 
tations, and some of them still bearing the names of the old 
towns. Among the mountainous parts of Crete, in AXgina and 
Rhodes, in portions of Mount Ida and Mount Parnassus, similar 
remnants might be perceived. Probably in such primitive hill 
villages a continuous circle of wall would hardly be required as — 
an additional means of defence, and would often be rendered very 
difficult by the rugged nature of the ground.” 
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It is in such regions as the latter, that remains similar 
to those on Carn Goch should be sought, and thence 
should comparative illustrations of their age and authors 
be drawn. They er truly be called wrecks of older 
structures, reared in those dim and remote eras, into the 
secrets of which we long to penetrate; for 

“Cold is all history, and lifeless all imagery, compared to that 
which the living nation writes, and the uncorrupted marble bears. 
How many pages of doubtful record might we not often spare 
for a few stones left one upon another. The ambition of the old 
Babel builders was well directed for this world. There are but 
two strong conquerors of the forgetfulness of men,—poetry and 
architecture; and the latter in some sort includes the former, and 
is mightier in its reality. It is well to have not only what men 
have thought and felt, but what their hands have handled, and 
a strength wrought, and their eyes beheld all the days of their 
ife.” 


Wilson, after quoting this eloquent passage from Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps, adds,— 

“The Scottish Catherthun is no Athenian Acropolis, and our 
monolithic temples, though not ineloquent memorials of their 
builders, must rank with the primeval structures of Greece, and 
not with her Parthenon or Colonna. But our aboriginal strong- 
holds, although of a sufficiently rude and primitive character, 
must not be overlooked in reviewing those conquerors of the 
forgetfulness of men.” 


Carn Goch is a detached mountain on the left bank 
of the Towy, which commands a striking and extensive 
view of the course of that river. The spectator looking 
down sees the bold promontory of Dynevor, the graceful 
coronet of Grongar, and many a distant hill. The 
summit of this detached mountain is crowned with the 
ruins of an immense fortress, which nothing but a strong 
effort of concentrated power could have constructed. 
It is formed of two distinct camps, surrounded by masses 
of stones, which, at the present day, show no signs that 
they were built up into regular walls, and nothing but 
an investigation of their foundations will enable us to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion respecting their 
original formation. 
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The larger inclosure has a wall, such as before described, 
about half a mile, or perhaps more, in circumference. 
In the centre of this inclosure, there is a plashy pool 
usually full of water, and whence the occupiers of the 
fort could be plentifully supplied. At the lower end of 
this pool appear ruined heaps of stones, which have all 
the appearance of having once served as the foundations 
of buildings. 

The great mass of stones is within the greater inclosure, 
and might have served as its citadel. The name of Carn 
Goch is evidently derived from this elevation, which, 
when seen from various points, assumes a pyramidical 
form. The side of the fortress facing the Black Mountain 
is abrupt and precipitous in most parts, and looks down 
upon a large space of ground, which has all the appear- 
ance of having been once covered with buildings, under 
the immediate protection of the fortress, as the masses of 
stones, which encumber the whole ground, present indi- 
cations 6f ruined foundations. In the centre of this 


ground 7, ta a round stone carn, which does not 


appear to have been ever violated, and, consequently, 
deserves examination. In the face of the greater fortress 
which looks to the lesser, there is a spacious entrance or 
gateway, flanked by enormous masses which might have 
once been towers. The rock, which forms the basement 
of this entrance, bears marks of great traffic, and is in 
parts deeply rutted. At the opposite extremity is a cor- 
responding entrance, from which may be traced a well 
defined ancient trackway leading up the river. 

The lesser inclosure, which served as an outpost to the 
greater, and is also commanded by it, is not to be com- 
pared to its principal, although in itself a work of great 
labour and strength. To be duly appreciated, the remains 
should be surveyed and planned by a military engineer 
of competent skill; and I see no reason why the barracks 
of Caermarthen or Brecon might not furnish such a per- 
son, well qualified for such a work. The distance from 
Brecon is about thirty, from Caermarthen about seven- 
teen miles. 
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General Roy, the great military authority in the north, 
bestowed no small care and attention upon a similar 
work in Strathmore, the construction and details of 
which will be best understood by a reference to the plans 
and sections in the General’s Military Antiquities. It 
is also engraved and described by King in his Munimenta 
Antiqua, and by Pennant, in his Tour through Scotland, 
while Carn Goch has been unnoticed alike by antiqua- 
rians and tourists. Mr. Wilson, in reference to Cather- 
thun, thus writes :— 

“ But the most remarkable British fort to the north of the 
Tweed, if not, indeed, of the whole island, is that which crowns 
the summit of Catherthun, looking across the valley of Strath- 
more. It is an elaborate, skilfully constructed stronghold, which 
must have formed a place of great strength, when held by a 
hardy and well armed native garrison. It is an oval form, 
inclosing an inner area of 436 feet in length, by 200 feet in 
breadth. But this constitutes only what may be regarded as the 
citadel. Beyond it, a succession of ramparts and ditches, sur- 
rounds the height at lower elevations, including a much larger 


area, and affording scope for a more numerous body of defenders. 
The hollow is still visible, though now nearly filled up, which was 
once the well of the fort, and probably this strength was main- 
tained as a rendezvous and place of temporary retreat for the 
entire ene-onen of the surrounding districts. These military 


works have been constructed with immense labour. The asto- 
nishing dimensions of the ramparts, composed of an accumulation 
of loose stones, upwards of a ete feet thick at the base, and 
fully twenty-five thick at the top, excite surprise and wonder in 
the mind of every observer.” 


General Roy remarks after a careful survey of it:— 

“The vast labour it must have cost to amass so incredible a 
—_ of stones, and carry them to such a height, surpasses all 

escription.” 

I boldly affirm that what General Roy has thus ex- , 
pressed respecting the British stronghold in Scotland, is 
equally applicable to the cognate fortress in Stratywy. 

They both belong to a prehistoric period, and are, as I 
believe, cotemporary with the megalithic structures which 
are to be found in their vicinity. Triliths, on a small 
scale, are still visible on Carn Goch. But conquerors of 
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time, as these ancient structures are, have they no moral 
lessons committed to their trust, no religious feelings to 
suggest ? 

If the construction of the stone hammer, the flint 
knife, of the bow and arrow, and other weapons offen- 
sive and defensive, is generally accepted as the earliest 
evidence afforded by man of his superiority, in his most 
helpless state, to the beasts over whom he thus exercises 
dominion, must we not necessarily infer that works of 
this magnitude, evidently constructed for defensive, rather 
than offensive, purposes, must have originated among 
people who had as strong convictions as we have, that 
social union depends for its support upon some compact, 
expressed or understood, for the establishment of a 
system of mutual defence, whether the disturbers be 
refractory and disorderly members of the community, 
such as are to be found in all new settlements, or foreign 
aggressors from without? All such constructions speak 
of families and homes, of social union, political ties, and 
of religious duties; and it may be safely affirmed that the 
communities which made Carn Goch and Catherthun 
their strongholds, were as superior to those tribes whom 
Julius Cesar found in the vicinity of the Thames, and 
who made fallen timber and woody intricacies their 
cities of refuge, as the respective materials used by both 
parties differed in facility of original construction, and in 
durability when constructed. 

Perhaps I may also suggest another line of thought, 
along which my own mind willingly travels, and com- 

els me to contrast the monuments of Assyrian and 

gyptian antiquities, full of foul shapes and monstrous 
figments, devoted to idolatrous and God-degrading 
inventions, with our own megalithic structures and 
gigantic cairns, from which no material proofs have been 
extracted, that their builders had ever fallen into the 
practical errors of the great historical nations of the 
eastern world, or ever changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an image made like unto corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 
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And we, the nation who are supposed to have the 
strongest claim to be regarded as the lineal descendants 
of those ancient workmen who erected, in the northern 

arts of the island, such structures as the stones of 

tennis and the Catherthuns, and in the southern, Stone- 
henge and Carn Goch, not to mention the Hirvaens, 
cromlech, and rocking stones common to both parts, have 
been specially favoured by Providence, inasmuch as we 
have been privileged to conserve as a living tongue 
that language with which those same ancestors used to 
describe not only what they thought and felt, but also 
to name what their hands wrought and their eyes 
perceived. 

To solve this problem, to apply this still living tongue 
to the still existing memorials of the past, and to bring 
them into mutual harmony, and from this harmony to 
elicit many new phases of important truths, is the especial 
een of the Cymro. The materials are daily accumu- 
ating for enabling us safely to reconstruct the edifice of 
historical truth respecting the origin of man, and the 
descent of nations. 

I myself have laboured diligently, if hitherto not suc- 
cessfully, in this field, as far as it is known to the public; 
but lately new links have been discovered; and, as I 
trust no long time will now elapse before I shall be 
enabled to connect the present with the past, and make 
patent to all who are not blinded by invincible prejudices, 
the great truths which may be extracted from the careful 
investigation of the remains, monumental, traditionary 
and literary, of the ancient race of the Cymry. 

So much for the present respecting the structures 
which are still visible on the detached and isolated moun- 
tain of the prehistorical Carn Goch. 


Joun WILLIAMs. 


127, King’s Road, Brighton, 
10th Sept., 1853. 
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NOTES OF CERTAIN DESIDERATA IN THE STUDY 
AND PRESERVATION OF WELSH ANTIQUITIES. 


(Read at Brecon. ) 


I.—Early British Remains.—The only extensive and 
systematic examination of early inscribed stones in Wales 
has been made, and is still going on, by J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., who has formed a very large collection of rubbings 
and drawings from as many of the monuments of this 
class as have come within his observation. This valuable 
collection, which is in the finest condition, and which he 
has arranged and classified, is destined, I believe and 
hope, for the British Museum. It is too extensive and 
too precious for any local museum, and, if placed in the 
metropolitan one, will there be more readily accessible to 
the antiquarian world, than if kept in any provincial 
museum, however good and comprehensive, even such as 
that of the Royal Institution of South Wales, at Swansea. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Westwood’s labours, there is a 
considerable number of early inscribed stones, still un- 
visited and uncopied, extant in the Principality. During 
the present summer I have myself found two, at Llan- 
dyssel and Llanfawr, and I have reason to believe that 
many more might be found, if any intelligent observer 
could be met with in each ae who would be at the 


trouble of making the search. Whenever any such are 
discovered, they should be copied carefully by one of the 
methods now so well known, and all possible means 
should be taken of rescuing them from destruction. 
There is commonly a sort of superstitious feeling against 
them on the part of the peasantry; and it may be taken 
for granted that they are always in imminent danger of 
being destroyed. In Brecknockshire, for example, an 
early inscription is still in the hedge, by the roadside, a 
few miles from Brecon, liable to be destroyed by the first 
cart wheel that may run up against it. On the sea 
shore, at Barmouth, an early inscribed stone is still 
allowed to remain as a stepping-block over a little water- 
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course, with the inscription uppermost. In Anglesey, 
one of the earliest inscriptions still serves as the gate-post 
to a field, and is in fresh danger with each succeeding 
harvest. 

Two things therefore ought to be done with regard to 
these early monuments—some of the most valuable 
extant within the Principality :— 

(1.) That means should be adopted for effecting their 
general preservation. 

(2.) That they should all be engraved and published. 

After considering many plans for the former of these 
objects, I confine my recommendations to two. Either 
these stones should all be removed to the churchyards 
of their respective parishes, and there embodied in the 
church wall; or, they should be removed to local county 
museums, the constitution of which I hope to see effected. 

The objections to the first of these plans are that future 
builders, architects, and clergymen may be still more 
incurious about monuments of this kind than they are 
now. ‘The objections-to the second plan are the delay in 
the formation of local museums, and the uncertainty 
as to the amount of secure custody which they would 
afford, unless invested with some public and legal title of 
existence. 

Whichever of the two plans may be adopted, it appears 
to me that the danger of leaving these early and easily 
destroyed monuments in their present precarious con- 
dition, warrants all the efforts that can be made for their 
removal and preservation. In a healthy state of the 
national mind it would be better perhaps to leave the 
monuments in question at the spots where they now 
stand, because they nearly always indicate the burial 
places of the persons whom they commemorate, or they 
illustrate certain local events of greater or smaller his- 
torical importance. But I do not know that such a tone 
of opinion is ever likely to exist in this nation; and it is 
our duty to try and hand down these monuments to 
future generations, “unhurt amidst the wreck of em- 
pires,” long after our name and history may have become 
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as obscure as those of the personages and their times to 
which these stones relate. This subject of the preserva- 
tion of these monuments should be earnestly pressed on 
the attention of the gentry and landowners of Wales, by 
whom their existence is little heeded, and who would 
probably, if they did know of them, be glad to have 
them removed to the churchyard, or some other place of 
safety. If the leading members of this Association 
would themselves undertake to bring the subject home 
to their friends and neighbours, much might be done ; 
but as such efforts would want one of the main elements 
of success,—system, it would be better to appoint a 
sub-committee of the Association to take the matter into 
consideration, and to recommend some plan of action 
against our next annual meeting. In the meantime the 
subject might again be treated of extensively in our 
Journal, and urged upon the attention of all: members. 

To give an instance of what I think should be done: 
the inscribed stone at Barmouth should be removed 
either to Llanaber Church, or to a museum at Dolgellau, 
instead of being taken, as I understand has been thought 
of, to the British Museum. The copies of the stones 
should be collected together in the metropolitan gallery, 
but the stones themselves should not be removed further 
from their sites than is absolutely necessary. 

The Portus inscription, now lying on a hill side in 
Merioneth, though fenced round by the care of the 
gentleman on whose land it is, should be removed to 
Trawsfynydd Church, or to the museum which will, I 
hope, be established at Dolgellau. 

The inscribed stones on the Margam estate in Glamor- 
ganshire should either be all gathered into sanctuary at 
Margam Abbey, where Mr. Talbot and his successors 
would guard them better than their tenants, or they 
should be given up by that gentleman and his family, if 
ever they ceased to value them,—a most improbable 
alternative I admit,—to the museum at Swansea, where 
they would be guarded by the municipal authorities, and 
would be accessible for all purposes of study. 
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I mention the study of these monuments, because, like 
all other objects of archeological inquiry, they deserve 
careful and systematic study, examination, and com- 
parison. We cannot, however, carry on a systematic 
examination and comparative study of these monuments, 
until we have them engraved and published. It would 
be an object well worthy of our Association to take 
measures, in concert with Mr. Westwood, for engraving 
and publishing his entire collection, if by no other more 
rapid means, yet at least by the slow medium of the 
Journal. Two inscriptions, at least, might be engraved 
and published in each successive number; but I confess 
my own expectation to amount to this, that a complete 
collection of all Mr. Westwood’s inscriptions, and of other 
similar monuments in Wales, might be published with a 
pretty fair certainty of remuneration for the compara- 
tively small cost it would entail. 

I would recommend that merely an account of the 
condition of the stone or monument, of its probable inter- 
pretation, and of its locality, should accompany each 
engraving ; the full account of the whole collection, the 
description of the complete Corpus Inscriptionum Bri- 
tannicarum must be left to some future antiquary, who, 
in imitation of Mr. Wilson, shall undertake to write the 
Prehistoric Annals of Wales. 

Il.—The Early British Earthworks and Camps con- 
tinue to exist more by their own vis inertia, than by 
any favour of the gentry and farmers towards them. In 
most cases they are considered as unprofitable and un- 
sightly excrescences by the landowner, and the tenant 
hopes either to find a crochon aur under them, or at 
least to level his fields and to scatter their materials over 
the surface. Very seldom, if ever, is it considered that 
these passive green mounds are part of the history—the 
visible records—of the nation: that the destruction of a 
mound, the obliteration of an ancient boundary trench, 
the ploughing down of a camp, is an act the same in 
nature, though not in degree, as the lighting a kitchen 
fire with the MS. of some national record,—or the lighting 
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up of a street stall with an ancestral pean Nothing 
short of the decided will of the landed gentry can 
guarantee the preservation of monuments of this kind, 
and it must be confided to their good feeling and intel- 
ligence altogether. 

As an example of what may be done, and which is the 
most certain way of preserving monuments of this kind, 
I may mention that some portions of Offa’s Dyke have 
been planted at various times,—recently by the Earl of 
Powys: and this may well be recommended, as, on the 
whole, the most feasible plan of concealing, and, therefore, 
as things now go, of preserving, these remains for other 
generations. 

The study of these remains still has to be carried on 
upon a systematic scale; few have the leisure and the 
means for effecting it; but something is nevertheless 
doing in this matter by isolated observers. We are not 
likely to have another Pennant for Wales, and therefore 
one of the most useful ways of carrying on the compara- 
tive study of Early British works would be for the 
various observers to take each their own district, no 
matter however small,—to work them thoroughly,—to 
map their results,—and to compare their operations 
through the medium of a sub-committee named for super- 
intending and classifying operations of this nature. 

The opening of tumuli, carneddau, &c., I am, I con- 
fess, rather opposed to, as premature, until local museums 
are established in which their contents may be preserved. 
I always regret when I hear of any monument of the 
kind being rifled of its contents to ag: desultory 
curiosity of the incidental examiner. e remains of 
the rude arts and manufactures of our early ancestors are 
of little value when scattered over private and unim- 
portant collections; but when placed in the cases of 
museums, catalogued, arranged and described, they then 
form valuable portions of collections of Comparative 
Archeology, if 1 may venture to borrow a term from 
another science. 

I need only remind the Association of the labours of 
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Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Ffoulkes, and Mr. Morgan in this 
ouiane branch of antiquities, to illustrate my meaning 
and to point out its bearings. 

We are still in want of a complete and systematic 
survey of the whole of Offa’s Dyke, connecting its 
position with the various works and camps erected by so 
many different tribes of men along its course. Is there 
no member of the Association who would be able and 
inclined to put the Ordnance maps into his valise, and to 
spend a summer’s month in riding up and down its 
entire course, from the Dee, southwards to, and across, the 
Severn? The whole line of border hill forts is worthy 
of systematic observation,—the line of sea beacons not 
less so; the whole subject in fact is pregnant with 
interest, and, in a systematic point of view, is com- 
paratively untouched. I should conceive that the labours 
of a sub-committee might be most beneficially directed 
towards it, and that the registering and illustrating of 
them would constitute at all times an acceptable feature 
of our Journal. ; 

IlI.— The class of Cromlechau, Meini Hirion, and 
other similar remains, is one that calls not less urgently 
for the systematic study and preservation of our Associ- 
ation. Sad havoc has been made of these venerable 
monuments! Much as they have racked the brains and 
broken the tempers of those who have tried their hands 
at interrogating and explaining their mysterious signifi- 
cation, ample revenge has been taken upon them by the 
“agricultural interest,” and the wrongs of antiquaries 
have been compensated by the indignation of farmers. 
Seldom is a cromlech allowed to stand, if there be any 
practicable and cheap means of getting it down; rarely, 
if ever, is a maen hir allowed to stand in the way of the 
plough, if the tenant can buy powder enough to blast it, 
and convert it into materials for repairing the nearest 
wall. 

In Anglesey, at Trevor, near Beaumaris, the tenant, 
some years ago,—not many,—threw down two crom- 
lechau, with the landlord’s assent, because they, the 
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stones, were superstitious! and thus the poor dolts of 
stones lie still in their superstitious inertness. 

In the same island, and indeed all over Wales, meini 
hirion have been waged perpetual war against, but one 
of the most wanton pieces of destruction of this kind has 
been the obliteration of the Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy, 
above Ffestiniog, in Merioneth, and the using up of the 
stones that formed these graves for a neighbouring wall. 
The great Druidic circles on the back of Penmaen 
Mawr, in Caernarvonshire, have been nearly destroyed 
from the same motives, and amid the same apathy of 
the surrounding gentry. 

At the present moment, in Pembrokeshire, about a 
mile from Newport, on the road to Fishguard, there is a 
most interesting Druidic monument in imminent danger 
of destruction. It consists of five cromlechau arranged 
like the radii of a circle, branching off from a common 
centre. Some of them are more perfect than the others, 
but they have all been cleared from the surrounding 
stones and earth; the tenant is very anxious for their 
removal, and it is said that the owner of the land is indif- 
ferent about matters of this kind; the probability, there- 
fore, is, that within a few years a new wall will have been 
added to the field, but that this almost unique monument 
will have disappeared. 

Cromlechau and meini hirion, like carneddau and 
caerau, cannot be removed to any museum; the conse- 
quence is that they must depend for their preservation 
entirely upon the good will of the landowner. Now, let 
the owner of any land, however noble and intelligent, be 
informed by his agent that the removal of certain stones 
is desirable for the improvement of his land, or the 
interest of his tenant, and it is almost a moral certainty 
that the stones, however Druidic, will be ordered to be 
blasted forthwith. 

Iam not aware of any systematic examination of this 
class of monuments being carried on at the present time ; 
and yet their value is appreciated, and is rising in public 
estimation all over Europe, and even beyond the limits 
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of this continent. I would, therefore, upon this head, too, 
recommend that a sub-committee be formed, and that the 
members of it be requested to classify, and to compare, 
the labours and researches of individual members, if not 
to promote a comprehensive survey of Wales, with 
reference to this peculiar description of antiquarian 
remains. 

IV.—The Roman Survey of Wales has been carried 
on with various success, but hitherto in a far-‘more desul- 
tory manner than could be desired. It has long been my 
own special wish to combine the efforts of other members 
with my own in completing this highly interesting com- 
partment of our archeological knowledge ; but with the 
exception of Mr. Dearden, Mr. Mealey, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Hancock, and the authors of the History of 
St. David’s, 1 have not found many Welsh antiquaries 
disposed to lend a helping hand. The progress that has 
been made in verifying and determining the lines of 
Roman roads and the sites of stations, is as follows :— 

In the undernamed counties the survey may be con- 
sidered as very nearly complete, viz..—Anglesey, Flint, 
Caernarvon, Montgomery, Monmouth. 

In the following, it is nearly approaching completion, 
—Merioneth, Cardigan. 

A good deal is known about it in Pembrokeshire, but 
that county requires to be verified, and the same may be 
said of Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire. 

There is hardly any department of archeology more 
easy of study than this, on account of the peculiarly dis- 
tinctive and easily determinable character of the remains 
about which it treats. I hope, myself, to aid in com- 
pleting the survey for Denbighshire, Merioneth and 
Cardigan, but I should be truly glad to hear of a sub- 
committee of the Association being formed to co-operate 
and to superintend. 

The formation of an accurate Roman map of Wales, 
based on the Ordnance survey, and the complete cata- 
loguing and describing of the remains, are the two great 
desiderata in this particular branch. The museums at 
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Caerleon and Caernarvon are peculiarly rich and valuable, 
from the undoubted genuineness of the objects they con- 
tain, and from their local histories being so well known. 
Future excavations in Wales, especially in the spots just 
mentioned, promise to add much to the stores she already 
possesses. 

V.—Medieval Remains have received more attention 
from the members of our Association than any other 
class of antiquities; and they are always likely to attract 
a greater share of antiquarian and popular notice than 
those which refer to times more completely removed from 
our own. In the two branches, however, which make up 
this class, civil and ecclesiastical, the necessity of a syste- 
matic and comparative study is strongly felt ; and it is to 
this desideratum that I would endeavour to attract the 
notice of the Association. Architects are now beginning 
to imbibe some of the principles upon which their pre- 
decessors of the middle ages worked, and produced the 
fine monuments they have handed down to us; but, for 
modern architects to make much further progress in their 
professional studies, the means of systematizing and of 
comparing the works of the middle ages are indispensably 
necessary. It appears to me, judging from their works, 
that architects are too much inclined to use the beautifully 
illustrated manuals and books of the present day in the 
same manner as their immediate predecessors used their 
pattern books ;—that they do not sufficiently study the 
ancient architecture of the district in which they may be 
operating, nor its peculiar physical characteristics,—its 
geology, its climatology, &c. Hence several most un- 
suitable buildings have been erected in various parts of 
Wales, and violence has been done, not only to historical 
esthetics, but to the easily understood and generally felt 
picturesque effect of several localities. All this arises 
from the wane of systematic and comparative study ; and 
it is peculiarly within the province of our Association to 
favour the existence of a better state of things. ' 

I am aware that, in the case of provincial architects, 
many of them young and little known in their profession, 
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the temptation to destroy and to build anew after designs 
of their own, rather than to restore and repair,—in other 
words, to exhibit and to advertize, —is almost irresistible. 
This temptation, too, is abundantly supplied to them by 
their employers; and the consequence is that, though 
many good buildings have been erected, the old architec- 
tural character of the country is disappearing rapidly. 
It may be said that it never was good enough to be worth 
Ss but I do not altogether agree to this opinion. 

uch more might have been made out of it than has 
been hitherto attempted. 

The restoration of Llandaff Cathedral shows what 
may be done by science and good taste going hand in 
hand,—an example that ought not to be lost on the 
Chapters of the other three Welsh Cathedrals, buildings 
in which Chinese Gothic is still painfully obtrusive. 
Among civil buildings, the restoration of Caernarvon 
Castle reflects immense credit on the scientific architect 
to whom the work was most fortunately entrusted ; while 
in most other castles, either total neglect is still the rule 
on the part of their owners, or else the repairs are done in 
a hurried, cheap and slovenly manner. Chseeing excep- 
tions may, however, be quoted, in the cases of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s castles, and those of the Earl of Cawdor, 
both of which noblemen are doing much to preserve the 
buildings of this kind which they possess, and are setting 
excellent examples to their country. 

The proper superintending of new ecclesiastical build- 
ings, and the restoration or repair of old ones, ought to 
lie with the superior ecclesiastical officers, the Prelates, 
Archdeacons, and Rural Deans. But our clergy, asa body, 
have retrograded in respect of the study of architecture 
since the Reformation, and have thrown themselves into 
the hands of architects, and more commonly of builders. 
Hence the difficulties and the disappointments so gene- 
rally complained of; for the promoters of the building 
are capable of exercising very little solidly-founded dis- 
crimination in the selection of plans and elevations, nor 
are they generally able to superintend the operations of 
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construction carried on, too often upon most erroneous 
principles, and in a dishonest manner, under their imme- 
diate observation and inspection. Architects, too, are 
greatly to blame for not superintending and controlling 
the builders they employ more effectually, until at length 
the erection of a wall capable of resisting the penetration 
of rain and damp, is asserted, in some parts of Wales, to 
be an impossibility,—as it certainly is for those who do 
not understand, or who try to evade, the terms of their 
contracts. 

Many plans might be suggested for diffusing a more 
correct and a more general knowledge of architecture 
throughout the middle and upper classes; but until 
science is made a portion of the early education these 
classes receive, 1 do not know that they would end in 
anything very satisfactory. If local museums were gene- 
rally formed throughout the twelve counties, works of 
reference upon such subjects might be found within 
them, drawings might be exhibited periodically or per- 
manently, and lectures might from time to time be 
delivered, educating the popular eye, forming the popu- 
lar taste, and offering to society an occasional welcome 
escape from the wearisome trash too often obtruded on 
them in public addresses, or by professionally itinerant 
declaimers. 

I do not know that this Association can do much to- 
wards the preservation of the ecclesiastical antiquities of 
Wales; but one instance of good effected by means of 
our body may be quoted in that of Clynnog Collegiate 
Church in Caernarvonshire. The subscription for its 
restoration, originally proposed by the Lord Viscount 
Dungannon, at our first meeting at Aberystwyth, has 
been well advocated by the present incumbent of that 
parish, and it has now reached the amount of £1500, 
while the works themselves have been carried on success- 
fully. On the other hand, a similar subscription for the 
restoration of the church of Lanbadarn fawr, near Aber- 
ystwyth, started on the same occasion, under equally 
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promising auspices, has been allowed to lie dormant, and 
no restoration has been effected.’ 

With regard to castles and civil buildings, however, I 
think that this Association might do much, because its 
action on their owners would be more immediate, and 
because it could appeal to taste and knowledge, which 
would certainly produce some fruit or other. The in- 
stances of the crown itself at Caernarvon, of the Duke of 
Beaufort at Oystermouth, of the Earl of Cawdor at Kid- 
welly, could hardly be pointed out without being imi- 
tated, more especially when the comparatively small cost 
of the needful reparations and restorations, under judi- 
cious management, should be proved and quoted. 

A sub-committee might very well be formed to watch 
over this branch of Welsh antiquities, in order to promote 
the study and preservation of these noble historic edifices; 
and, should it ever be formed, then I would venture to 
lay before its notice the two following desiderata, viz.:— 

(1.) The drawing up and the publishing, in our Jour- 
nal, of a complete classified catalogue of all the Welsh 
castles, arranged either according to localities, or, still 
better, according to chronological dates of erection, &c., 
with the historical events briefly indicated. 

(2.) The searching after, and the publishing of, a list 
of the records and documents concerning the erection, 
&e., of the castles. 

This latter division might very properly comprise a 
subject earnestly advocated by myself some time ago in 
the pages of our Journal, and of the importance of which 
Iam becoming more and more convinced, viz., an in- 
quiry into the conditions of tenure of the castles held of 
the crown, because it goes to the bottom of the question 
of the right and obligation of repair, and therefore 
directly concerns the maintenance of these buildings. 


1 The subscription for the restoration of the chancel of Hodgeston 
Church, Pembrokeshire, which originated at the Association’s meeting 
at Tenby, has made such progress as to warrant the commencement 
of the work.—Ep. 
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To give an instance of the import of this, I will mention 
the case of Ludlow Castle, which, if I am correctly in- 
formed, is much to this effect :—The late Earl of Powys 
lent £2000 to the crown, or the Woods and Forests, upon 
a sort of mortgage of this castle, in the reign of George 
III., or George IV., the crown granting to his lordship 
and his heirs the constableship of the castle, they under- 
taking to repair or maintain the castle, and to surrender 
it to the crown upon the latter repaying the £2000, with 
interest. The noble family alluded to fully understand 
the obligation that lies upon them, and have done much 
towards the repair of the castle ; but their example has not 
been imitated in other instances. If the original grant of 
tenure of Conway Castle to the Seymour-Conway family, 
in the time of Charles II., could be examined, it would 
probably be found to imply a condition of maintenance 
and reparations; and so probably of Pembroke, Harlech, 
Denbigh, &c. It is understood that the crown is willing 
to repair all its Welsh castles, but that the holders in 
some instances oppose, and in others ignore, the right of 
the crown to enter,—they themselves being careful to do 
nothing. I cannot suggest a more suitable occupation 
than this for some of the members of our body who are 
resident in the metropolis, and can obtain the means of 
access to our public records. 

A third desideratum connected with the study of 
medieval remains is the completion of the new Monas- 
ticon for Wales. It will be remembered by the Associa- 
tion that this was commenced in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, and that the histories of the following monastic 
establishments have been completed in the pages of our 
Journal, viz. :— 

Penmon By H. L. Jonzs. 
Bardsey 
Caernarvon.... Beddgelert H. L. Jonzs. 
Clynnog 
Cardigan Strata Florida G. Roserts. 
Denbigh Valle Crucis .° J. WittiaMs, and 
Basingwerk .... H. L. Jonzs. 
$ Rind lan...s.... H.L. Jongs. 
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Merioneth Cymmer 
Radnor Abbey Cwmhir 
Monmouth Llanthony G. Roserts. 


Besides these, we have Neath, by the Rev. H. Hey 
Knight, and the admirable History of St. David's, by 
Mr. Basil Jones, and Mr. Freeman. It is greatly to he 
desired that the histories of the other three cathedrals 
should be completely re-written and finished, and also 
that the entire list of the Monasticon should be gone 
through and terminated. I consider this as a most im- 
portant desideratum for the study of Welsh medieval 
antiquities. 

The surveying, measuring, delineating and describing 
of the parochial churches, the manor-houses, and the 
other ancient buildings of Wales must still remain, I am 
afraid, a desultory and unsatisfactory operation. Whether 
from its magnitude, or from the paucity of persons to 
carry on the work, there is little hope of seeing it accom- 
plished before most of the buildings are themselves de- 
stroyed. A series for Anglesey was commenced, and 
nearly half terminated, in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
and one for Caernarvonshire was also commenced; but 
such descriptions require ample illustrations, and until 
something is done to improve and amplify the illustrative 
part of our Journal, it would be of no use going on with 
either of these series, though the materials for them are all 
complete for Anglesey, and are advancing in Caernar- 
vonshire. 

It has been a subject of great disappointment and re- 
gret to myself to find so few persons inclined to come 
forward and co-operate in carrying on a survey of this 
kind. From some persons, indeed, I used to receive, as 
Editor, strong remonstrances against such descriptions of 
parochial medieval architecture ; but, with the exception 
of Mr. Freeman, who has given us most able compendious 
views of the architecture of Monmouthshire and Gower,’ 
nothing notable of this kind has been done in our Journal. 


? Also of South Pembrokeshire; Arch. Camb. 1851, p. 161.—Eb. 
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Though, perhaps, if a questionary were addressed to the 
parochial wary, 4 including arrangements for obtaining 
the principal dimensions of the plans of their several 
churches, some more general and satisfactory idea might 
be formed of the actual riches of Wales in parochial 
‘medizeval architecture. 

I cannot, however, avoid adverting here to the most 
extensive and interesting collection by the Rev. John 
Parker of Llanyblodwell, one of the most industrious and 
scientific antiquaries of whom our Association can boast. 
That gentleman, as is known to many among us, has 
visited, measured and delineated nearly all the antiquities 
of Wales of an architectural kind, some of them entirely, 
others in parts, and his drawings, all classified and 
arranged, now fill many folio volumes. Their strictly 
scientific fidelity, as well as their artistical merit, render 
this collection of very high value. May I be allowed to 
express the hope that at the next annual meeting of our 
body, he will allow the whole collection to be brought to 
our place of assembly and be there examined by our 
members. And may I to this add another hope, that 
whenever we have the misfortune to lose him from 
amongst us,—for our loss but for his gain,—he will be 
found to have made arrangements for his collections to 
stand side by side with those of Mr. Westwood, within 
the walls of the British Museum? At a very humble 
distance from these two collections, each unique for 
Wales, I may now add that my own collections for 
Anglesey, which I am now recopying and illustrating as 
profusely as my limited leisure will permit, I have 
already promised to Mr. Franks, one of the conservators 
of National Antiquities in the British Museum, that it 
shall be forwarded as soon as it is completely arranged, 
for deposit in the only place where it will be of general 
utility to brother antiquaries. 

I have reason to believe that several antiquaries are at 
work in delineating medizeval remains in Wales, here and 
there, as opportunity offers, and leisure permits. To them 
I would recommend the consideration of the following 
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principle:—that though it is very agreeable to form 
individual collections, yet these collections are ultimately 
of small value, unless they be made complete for certain 
districts, invested with a scientific character, and at length 
made accessible to the antiquarian world. Three of our 
‘members are making collections for their respective 
counties,—Mr. Wynne, for Merioneth; Mr. Francis, for 
Glamorganshire; Mr. Wakeman, for Monmouthshire. 
The collection of the last named gentleman is, I believe, 
pretty nearly complete, and I sincerely trust that our 
descendants will find it in Museo Britannico; Mr. 
Wynne’s is, I know, very rich, but it is still in progress ; 
to give some idea of Mr. Francis’,—his collection for the 
town and neighbourhood of Swansea alone fills nine 

olio volumes. Now those antiquaries and amateurs who 
sketch buildings with some degree of architectural know- 
ledge, those who measure them—a most important thing, 
and those who copy incised slabs, &c., would be doing 
a great kindness and service to all antiquaries if they 
would send duplicates of their drawings, &c., either to the 
gentlemen in the various counties who might be forming 
complete local collections, or if they would send them 
to the county museums, when established, or else, and 
indeed generally, to the British Museum. In order to 
promote the study of archeology, of architecture, and of 
history, this is one of the best services a desultory and 
occasional observer can render; and, if persevered in, 
our public collections would soon become exceedingly 
rich and useful. 

I think that the issuing of a questionary, upon the plan 
mentioned above, might prove useful, and at all events 
the subject is worthy of consideration. 

VI.—Parochial Histories, though one of the most 
generally interesting of antiquarian pursuits, because 
level to the understanding of many who are not 
acquainted with the higher and scientific branches of 
archeology, and therefore sure of many readers, have 
not been furnished to our Journal as I could have 
expected. Mr. H. H. Knight has lately shown what 
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may be done in this way, in his excellent History of the 
Parish of Newton Nottage, but otherwise the example of 
Rowlands, in his Antiquitates Parochiales, has not been 
much followed. And yet how easy it would be for any- 
body to collect materials for his own parish! They might 
be more or less complete, more or less important, never- 
theless they would always be highly interesting,— 
and then constitute another desideratum in our anti- 
quarian knowledge. It is known that several gentlemen 
have formed, and are forming, very extensive local 
collections of documents. I do not allude to such an one 
as that of Mr. Traherne, because from its magnitude, 
—embracing the whole county of Glamorgan, if not the 
diocese of Llandaff,—it is not to be brought into com- 
parison with others; but I mean parochial or district 
collections. The learned editor of the Antiquitates Pa- 
rochiales himself possesses an immense fund of historical 
and topographical information concerning Caernarvon- 
shire, and other portions of North Wales. Mr. Wynne’s 
collections are rapidly growing and extending in the 
width of their comprehensiveness. I would encourage 
other gentlemen to imitate the examples of these two 
antiquaries, and, while imitating, to consolidate their 
collections, so that when any given parish or district 
becomes complete, it may be prepared for publication, 
and may appear in the pages of the Journal, if it does 
not go to form a portion of some more important work. 
We should not despair of seeing new editions of the 
County Histories already published for Wales, such as of 
- Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, Meyrick’s Cardigan, and Jones’ 
Brecknock ; but 1 think we should advocate and promote 
the compilation of histories for the other eight or nine 
counties of the Principality, (Flintshire has been almost 
exhausted by Pennant,) and it is much to be wished 
that gentlemen would act on the suggestion here thrown 
out, so as to carry it into practical effect. For example 
why should not the remainder of Anglesey be added to 
the Antiguitates Parochiales? There are scholars and 
antiquaries resident in that island quite competent to 
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continue Rowland’s work,—to re-edit the Mona Antiqua, 
—and to improve on them both. Why should not the 
author of the new Cambrian Biography give us the 
history of his own parish, which he knows so well? 
Why should not Mr. Fenton re-edit his father’s work on 
his own county? Archdeacon Newcome has given us 
much about Ruthin and Denbigh ; will no one complete 
the history of the Vale of Clwyd, although Mr. Aneurin 
Owen is no longer amongst us to throw upon that district 
the light which he so peculiarly possessed ? 

As a part of parochial and district history, I would 
recommend, once more, the collection of Local Tra- 
ditions as a most decided desideratum. Whether ancient 
or modern, whether reasonable or absurd, traditions have 
always a certain degree of importance as illustrations of 
history, and as lights thrown on the picture of national 
manners. They may not have much isolated or local 
value, but, when collected, classified and compared, their 
intrinsic worth often becomes evident. 

Wales abounds in tradition: we want the whole body 
of this kind of local history, howsoever fabulous, col- 
lected, examined, preserved. It forms a subordinate but 
not a valueless branch of local, of county history; and 
it is so easy, so agreeable an occupation I had almost 
said, to collect and record it, that I wonder at the subject 
not being more generally taken up by all persons fond of 
any other times as well as of the present. 

VII.—Documentary History and Records connected 
with Wales require further examination and cataloguing. 
In particular, we want a catalogue of all the public 
records concerning Wales, made into the shape of a 
catalogue raisonnée, and we want one complete catalogue 
of the most important Welsh literary MSS. At the present 
moment this information has to be sought for through 
many volumes, and when found is not always satisfactory, 
—-witness the scantiness and the errors of the new edition 
of Dugdale,—and many Welsh MSS. are either not 
catalogued, or not known. In the chapter-house at 
Westminster, the catalogues of the Welsh MSS. and 
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records form two folio volumes; why should not these 
volumes be examined and published? Surely this is a 
great desideratum ; for the future history of Wales will 
have to be compiled and written, not in the Principality, 
but in London; witness the fate of the Caernarvon 
legend, when Mr. Hartshorne threw the light of the 
Record Office upon it ! 

VIII.—One of the principal desiderata for all Welsh 
antiquaries is that of Local Museums ; and though many 
objections are urged against the idea, I think it might 
very properly be reserved for a sub-committee to con- 
sider and report upon, before it is finally condemned as 
impracticable. 

he existence of three such museums, at Swansea, 
Caerleon and Caernarvon, are certainly instances of the 
practicability of the scheme; and the collections of 
valuable objects of antiquity which are made wherever 
we hold our annual meetings, show that the materials 
for them exist, if only a suitable plan were developed for 
their formation. 

My own idea is that since a reading room, ! might 
almost say a lecture room, is an indispensable want of 
modern urban society,—and as a reading room, more or 
less prosperous in its support, exists in all the county 
towns of Wales, a museum for the reception of objects of 
local antiquity, and of local natural history, or of local 
manufacture and art, might be joined on to the reading 
troom, and so form a sort of intellectual centre for the 
town and county. Not much money is wanted for the 
purpose ; a little good will and a little good management 
would go a long way towards setting up and maintaining 
such an establishment. A library should by all means 
form part of it, and, when once started, such an institution 
would gradually attract to it numerous objects fit to be 
placed on its shelves, and would constitute a place of 
refuge for much that now runs the risk of destruction. 

I think that museums might be very easily formed 
at the following places, viz..—Mold; Denbigh, or 
Ruthin; Beaumaris; Dolgellau; Welshpool; Aberys- 
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twyth; Haverfordwest ; Caermarthen; Brecon, and 
Knighton. 

If a sub-committee were formed to consider this 
subject, and to enter into communication with the gentry 
of those localities, they might report upon their opera- 
tions at the next annual meeting; and I have no fear 
but that, even by that time, the formation of one or two 
would be found practicable. At Brecon, Aberystwyth, 
Haverfordwest, Caermarthen, and Dolgellau, ‘t should 
consider the plan to be highly practicable, but I do not 
despair of the other localities. - 

In concluding this paper, 1 would once more remind 
members of the importance of system and scientific pur- 
pose in all our inquiries; and I would further remind 
them of a point which, to my astonishment, I have found 
once more mooted and called in question, viz., that we 
are still very little advanced in our study of the arche- 
ology of this Principality and its Marches, for the bare 
enumeration of the desiderata mentioned in this paper 
shows that the field of Welsh antiquities is still only 
scratched over, not cultivated, and that there is occupa- 
tion for our Association during more generations of 
antiquaries than we are likely to reckon upon. I know 
that courage, perseverance, discrimination, self-sacrifice, 
science, art, are all necessary for our success; but are we 
to say that these qualities do not exist among our body ? 
If they do, as I feel persuaded is the case,—then let us 
work on, and, by the help of a good Providence, we shall 
produce some notable result, useful to our country and 
honourable to ourselves. 


H. Lonauevitie Jones. 
September 10, 1853. 
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EARLY REMAINS IN THE GREAT ISLE OF ARAN. 


Tue period at which the ancient remains in the Great 
Isle of Aran were erected, is so far back, and at the same 
time so veiled from our knowledge by the mist of ages, 
that they may excite the speculation equally of the eth- 
nographer as the archeologist. They are in fact claimed 
by an epoch when history is either doubtful or silent, and 
when we have to follow the migrations of barbarous 
tribes by the obscure, but yet not always uncertain, aid 
of etymology. We shall gladly avail ourselves of the 
slightest gleam of explanation which the name of the place 
itself suggests. There is often contained in a single 
word the history of ages; but, in the present instance, 
the application of etymology affords no further assistance, 
than that ara in Gaelic signifies a portion of the human 
frame, not very unlike the form of the island.’ 

Upon looking at the map of Ireland, it will be observed 
that there are three islands lying at the south-west of the 
gulf of Galway, called Inishmore, Inishmaan and Inish- 
sheer. It is on Inishmore, the most western and largest 
of the three, that those remains are situated which will 
shortly have to be described. Yet it may not be incon- 
venient at this point of the inquiry to offer a few notices 
respecting the geographical position of these very remark- 
able islands. They are completely exposed on one side to 
the western gales of the Atlantic, whilst a boisterous sea 
is as perpetually breaking against them on the other. 
Access under the most favourable circumstances is dif_i- 
cult; the labour is but half accomplished when a landing 
is effected on the rugged shore, and the returning voy- 
age is commonly delayed by the perverseness of the 
wind or tide, for a few days, and often for several weeks. 
With my companions, Mr. Hastings Russell, M.P., and 
his brother, therefore, I had certainly reasons for self- 


_ ? Hec insula dicta Arann, Ren in latino, quia ad similitudinem renis 
in animalis se habet; quia in medio est angusta, et in extremitatibus 
est grassa.— Vita S. Eindei, apud Colgani Acta Sanctorum, p. 706. 
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congratulation, in having made the passage across these 
turbulent seas in a tranquil time, and though sailing in 
a condemned boat, a fact which might have assisted in 
embellishing a more perilous narrative, the double voyage 
was accomplished the same day; thus all the romantic 
character of the passage was excluded, though it must be 
confessed, when land became out of sight on all sides, 
and the sea fowl whirled in more confident mockery 
around the recollection flashed across the mind, that 
only a rotten plank intervened betwixt us and the depths 
of ocean, and that if the breeze should stiffen, or the deep 
blue billows, then so playfully dancing around, should 
catch an angry gale, the fragile galley may have readily 
yielded its burden to the deep. 

The Great Isle of Aran is about nine miles long, and 
varies up to about three in breadth. To speak of it in 
general terms, it is a bare and unproductive rock of 
splintery limestone, dipping from west to east, very 
much disturbed and contorted in its stratification, rising 
precipitously from the sea on the Atlantic side, in some 
parts as much as 300 feet. Its physical character is 
moreover very singular, since the surface of this rock, 
when not covered by its scanty though sweet verdure, 
or its little patches of cultivated ground, consists of a 
series of naked slabs, which are as constantly intersected 
with narrow fissures or natural crevices, a few inches in 
width, out of which the grass grows with great luxu- 
riance. This natural limestone floor looks as though the 
island were laid out with huge flags, which are so level 
and slippery that it requires a little practice to walk over 
them with comfort and adroitness. The shoes we com- 
monly wear are quite unsuitable, and hence the Aranites 
have adopted Pampooties, as they call them, or sandals, 
of an exceedingly primitive kind. These, which all the 
children are taught to make at the age of seven, are 
formed of cowhide, with the hair left on, cut very low at 
the sides, with only a little pointed piece in front, just 
sufficient to cover the ends of the toes, being bound 
on with whipcord; they are admirably adapted for 
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running along these marble plateaus, and in this pecu- 
liarity, as well as in that of building their currachs, or 
light boats, covered by the same material, we observe 
traces of an ancient race. 

The currach itself on this account claims a passing 
notice. On the waters of the Dee, the Wye, and the 
Severn, the coracle, which is in essential points similar, 
is nearly circular, easily carried on the shoulders, formed 
of wicker and covered with tarpaulin. The coracle, how- 
ever is much smaller than the currach, even than that, of 
nearly the same shape, used on the Boyne for snap-net 
salmon fishing, Br is also made of wicker work and 
cased with hide. The currach of Aran, on the contrary, 
is about eight feet long, with one square and one pointed 
end, capable of carrying three people, and such is the 
dexterity with which it is usually managed, that it will 
land from ships in distress through the roughest breakers, 
and cross over to the main, when vessels of every other 
class are unserviceable. There is a currach slightly 
differing from this of Aran, used by the fishermen of 
Achill. But perhaps none of them have received altera- 
tion in their form and construction for several centuries ; 
and they still answer the description of them given by the 
poets Lucan’ and Sidonius.* No doubt, like the strong 
boat of Innishowen, and the hooker of Kinsale and Gal- 
way, they are found the best adapted of any craft to with- 
stand the tempestuous seas of the exposed Irish coast. 

These vessels are also mentioned by Gildas in the 


* Utque habuit ripas Sicoris, camposque reliquit, 
Primum cana salix madefacto vimine parvam 
Texitur in puppim, cesoque inducta juvenco 
Vectoris patiens tumidum superenatat amnem. 
Sic Venetus stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano; sic quum tenet omnia Nilus, 
Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. 
lm Lib. iv. v. 180. 
$ Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Sperabat, cui pelle salum, sulcare Britannum 
Ludus, et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 
Sidonius, v. 359. 
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following words, when describing the irruption of the 
Scots and Picts :— 


“Ttaque illis ad sua remeantibus, emergunt certatim de curicis, 
quibus sunt trans Tithicam vallem vecto, quasi in alto Titane 
incalescenteque canmate de arctissimis foraminum cavernulis fusci 
vermiculorum cenei, tetri Scotorum Pictorumque greges,” &c.* 


More curious and pertinent are the following remarks 
upon the Irish currachs, in the life of St. Brendan :— 

“Paraverant naviculam levissimam, conflatam, atque colum- 
natam ex pino arbore, sicut mos est in illa patria, et cooperuerunt 
eam coriis bovinis rubricatis, et linierunt omnes juncturas, pellium 
exterius, et sumpserunt expensas 50 dierum, et cetera utensilia 
ad utilitatem navis pertinentia. 

Florence of Worcester mentions three Scotsmen who, 
being desirous of leading a life devoted to God, took 
with them provisions for a week, and left Ireland in a 
bark made of only two skins and a half, and with which, 
without sail or defence, after seven days, brought them to 
the county of Cornwall.’ 

And also one of the martyrologies of Endeus describes 
the currach of the Isle of Aran, thus :— 

“Erat enim in istis partibus, eo evo, quoddam navigii genus 
usitatum, ex viminibus contextum, et bovinis coriis contectum ; 
quod Scotica lingua Curach appellatur.”6 

This reputed saint was accustomed to order his monks 
to go into the naked framework of the vessel, and if the 
water came in upon them, it was a sign that they had con- 
tracted some earthly stain. On one occasion of the water 
penetrating, Gigneus, a faulty brother, confessed that he 
had poured sometimes some of his broth into the portion 
of St. Kieran, which offence caused his immediate banish- 
ment from the island. 

There was a medieval tradition that the pagan para- 
dise of O’Brazil was visible from these isles; but when the 
modern Aranites are questioned on the subject, they say 


* Apud Monumenta Hist. Britannica, p. 11. 
5 Florence Wigorn. sub anno 892. 
6 Vita apud Colgan, p. 711. 
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that it is only to be seen once in seven years. The idea 
of this enchanted island, which actually finds a place in 
Mercator’s map, perhaps originated in an optical illusion, 
and making due allowance for the pictures drawn by a 
vivid fancy, it may have been one of those extraordinary 
phenomena that science can explain. Indeed the fata 
morgana have often been observed, and the aerial vision of 
this fabulous island can be philosophically explained. The 
poetic genius of Ireland has not failed to draw inspiration 
from the subject in those flowing lines of Gerald Griffin, 
beginning,— 
“ On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell, 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell ; 


Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 
And they called it O’Brazil, the isle of the blest.” 


I am indebted for this quotation to the excellent notes 
in Mr. Hardiman’s edition of O’Flaherty’s Description of 
Tar Connaught. There is also a poem by Mr. Drum- 
mond on the Giant’s Causeway, who commemorates a 
similar tradition existing on the island of Rathlin.’ 

In the life of Endeus a somewhat similar miracle is. re- 
corded, and from which fictions indeed it is not impro- 
bable the idea of O’Brazil may have originated ; for we 
are told that when Endeus had asked for the island of 
Aran, he commanded Aengus to kneel and place his face 
upon his feet, and immediately he was lifted up under 
both and saw readily the island, which he thereupon gave 
to the saint.? Endeus is said to have landed on the north- 
ern side of the island, at a place called Leambchoill, and 
to have subsequently founded ten monasteries upon it. 
His biographer informs us that he was carried across the 
sea upon a rock !9 

After this brief description of the Great Isle of Aran, 
we will adduce an account of it written by the learned 


7 See Dr. Marshall’s interesting Statistics and Natural History of 
the Island of Rathlin.—JIrish Transactions, v. xvi. 

8 Colgan, p. 707. 

9 The life of Endeus is highly illustrative of the credulity of the 
age when it was written.—p. 715. 
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O’Flaherty, in his “ Chorographical Description of Iar 
Connaught, written in the year 1684;” or at least as 
much of it as may be pertinent to the present subject :— 


“The three Isles of Aran are fenced on the south side with 
yery high clifts, some three score, some four score and five score 
fathoms deep, against the Western Ocean’s approach. The soile 
is almost paved over with stones, soe as in some places nothing 
is to be seen but large stones with wide openings between them, 
where cattle break their legs. Scarce any other stones there but 
limestones, and marble fit for tomb stones, chymney mantle trees, 
and high crosses. . . . Here are Cornish choughs, with red 
legs and bills. Here are ayries of hawkes, and birds which 
never fly but over the sea, and therefore are used to be eaten on 
fasting days: to catch which, people goe down with ropes tyed 
about them, into the caves of clifits by night, and with a candle 


light kill abundance of them. . . . From the Isles of Aran 
and the west continent often appears visible that inchanted island 
called O’Brasil, and in Irish Beg-ara, or the lesser Aran, set down 
in cards of navigation. Whether it be reall and firm land, kept 
hidden by speciall ordinance of God, as a terrestriall paradise, or 
else some illusion of airy clouds appearing on the surface of the 


sea or the craft of evill spirits, is more than our judgements can 
sound out.” 

We need not follow the learned author of Ogygia any 
further, but let us take, in imagination, a walk from the 
little station of Kilronan, along the only road of the 
island, and gain its loftiest points. Upon the further- 
most of these is what has been truly termed by my friend 
Dr. Petrie, “ one of the most magnificent barbaric monu- 
ments in Europe.”* We have passed along the north- 
eastern side of the island, by its single road, almost as far 
as is practicable, and having scaled the innumerable 
stone walls which are continually interrupting our pro- 
gress over the marble plateaus, we stand before Dun 
Aengus. 

It is a vast pile of dark grey masonry, weathered for 
centuries by contending elements, and by winds which, 
rolling across the Atlantic without a pause, have at last 
ended their fury upon this elevated peak. At first sight 
the walls look like the natural rocks around them, so 


1 See Evidence on the Irish Ordnance Survey. 
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precise is the cleavage of the splintery limestone of 
which they are constructed, and so apparently regular 
are the cubes, yet without any laboured dressing, that it 
is difficult to understand how a structure exhibiting such 
anomalies can be the actual work of antiquity. The eyes 
gradually trace its outline, and the form is found to be 
nearly semicircular, with the line of its diameter formed 
by a cliff rising perpendicularly nearly 300 feet out of the 
sea. There is a desolate and impressive grandeur which- 
ever way you turn. The mind fruitlessly tries to count 
its erection through the lapse of centuries, but conjecture 
refuses its assistance. The head grows dizzy when it 
strives to measure even the reality of its height above the 
sea; or if the eyes glance outwards, they return wearied 
by gazing over the interminable expanse of the Atlantic 
Ocean. There exists an appalling solitude, and the 
silence that reigns at this mysterious place is only broken 
by the heavy thundering of the waves beneath, or the 
melancholy screaming of the sea-fowl, who vainly seek 
even here a place of safety for their young. 

Nature has offered her own barrier next the sea, but on 
the north-east, the defences of Dun Aengus are planned 
with consummate skill. The area includes about half 
an acre. ‘This is partially surrounded by a triple wall of 
a most unusual character, and beyond this triple wall, 
by a glacis, two ditches, two concentric walls which 
gradually die out to the south-east on the naked rock, 
and lastly, on the north side, by a chevaux de frise. It 
will be necessary to describe each of these more minutely. 

The walls of the great inclosure are of dry masonry, 
but constructed with a face so perfectly smooth, that at 
a little distance they seem as though they were built 
with cemented ashlar. When we consider its extent, its 
thickness of twenty feet, and its altitude in parts of from 
twenty to fifty, itis undoubtedly among the most remark- 
able specimens of ancient masonry in existence, and cer- 
tainly as a work of dry masonry quite unequalled. There 
is a very singular feature, as just intimated, in the con- 
struction of this gigantic wall. It is, as I described it, a 
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triple wall, or a single solid countermure formed of three 
walls, each of them having regular faces on both sides, 
but set so closely together even without bonding stones, 
that they form one compact mass of masonry. 

There is a portal of entrance on the south-east side, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 feet 8 inches high, with the 
heading formed of a huge monolith. In this particular 
there is a great resemblance to the portal at Tre’r y Ceiri, 
on the summit of Yr Eifl, in Caernarvonshire. 

On the north side is another much larger entrance, 
with a parallel sally-port running under ground. This 
feature is also observable at the smaller inclosure of Fort 
Carrick below, and seems to belong to others of this class. 

Scarcely less remarkable than the triple wall is the 
increased thickness of the lower part of the interior, 
which rises about half its height from the ground, and 
then forms a vawmer or alure upon which persons can 
walk all round. Again this alure is reached by steps 
running to the top of the wall, which regularly cross 
each other, the alure forming the point of their intersec- 
tion, so that the steps have the appearance on its face of 
a reticulated zig-zag. 

The chevaux de frise is formed of upright slabs of 
jagged limestone, varying from three to six feet in length, 
and set so insidiously in the narrow fissures of the rock, 
that it is rather difficult, when once you have entered into 
the mazes of this outpost, to extricate yourself. 

I visited another monument of antiquity upon Inish- 
more, of nearly equal magnitude with Dun Aengus, but 
of a more perfect figure, being completely circular. The 
name of this, which was erected on the loftiest eminence 
of the island, I cannot readily recover, but amongst the 
nine Cathairs, which are mentioned as having been on the 
Great Isle of Aran, it was probably Dun Eochla. The 
general characteristics of all this number were probably 
the same. 

I also visited Fort Carrick, a much smaller work than 
either of the foregoing. This was strengthened by merely 
a single line of circumvallation, but in both its masonry 
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and sallyport, its entrance and its alure, it presented 
features analogous to those already noticed. 

It is also a fact worthy of notice, that Dun Connor, on 
Innishmaan, is a very large work of the same kind, and 
said to be the most perfect of any. There is also the 
Staigue fort on the south-east coast of Kerry, in all 
respects the same. This is very fully described by Mr. 
Bland, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xiv., and it seems in all respects to be exactly like 
the remains in the Great Isle of Aran. It is not im- 
probable that mauy of those remains called Raths were 
originally stone inclosures, though they are now appa- - 
rently only circular mounds of earth. One of these 
which I examined on the roadside, between Cashel and 
Gould’s Cross, was undoubtedly a stone inclosure, and 
most likely intended for a protection to some internal 
building. 

The northern Isles of Aran, off the coast of Donegal, do 
not possess any thing of the kind, but sailing southwards, 
the island of Inishmurray has one of these remarkable 
Cathairs, or, as it is there called, a Cashel. There is 
also a stupendous monument of the same kind on the 
highest of Yr Eifl mountains, on the south-west coast 
of Caernarvonshire. These remains belong to as high a 
period as those already described, though I think their 
application was of a more limited and unmixed kind. At 
the time I examined these remains in Wales, in company 
with Dr. Petrie, Dr. Todd, and other eminent archzolo- 
gists, in the year 1848, I was quite unprepared to 
assimilate them to any others, and although I can now 
only offer a conjecture as to their original intention, we 
have gained at least one step towards the elucidation of 
their history, since undoubtedly there was one common 
object in erecting all these uncemented structures. We 
see, however, at Tre’r y Ceiri, a vast carnedd, which is 
wanting in these Irish Cathairs, besides those several 
vestiges of buildings within the inclosure, of various 
shapes, some of which then showed the springing of a 
conical or beehive roof. I have very frequently con- 
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sidered at what age, and who could be the people who 
erected these enormous walls, but everything connected 
with them was so obscured by the doubt of ages, they 
were incumbered by sucha mass of bardic tradition, or of 
unintelligible fable, that even supposition, or the magic 
colours of fancy, failed in tracing their original meaning. 
Yet of this we may be certain, that although they lie out 
of the course of authentic history, they nevertheless 
exhibit evidences that the same race who constructed 
Dun Aengus and the Cathairs or Cashels of Aran, (and 
there are similar remains on the Isle of Arran in the Frith 
of Clyde,) found its imitators or originators on Yr Eifl 
of Caernarvonshire. Nay this race penetrated further, 
and have left vestiges of their colonization at Caer Bont, 
near Corwen, and, what is a singular recurrence of 
the name, upon the summit of Aran Mowddwy’% in the 
same county.* Nor should we limit the evidences of the 
Celtic race to these places, since there exist monuments 
of an earlier epoch, perhaps still more remarkable when 
the extent of their area is considered, on the three Clee 
Hills, which I have described at considerable length in 
Salopia Antiqua. 

After this description, we lastly come to the investi- 
gation of the history of these stone inclosures. And 
in the very outset we encounter a difficulty, for the 


2 This is merely a carnedd, of a large size. The tradition of the 
neighbourhood is, that it was erected by the inhabitants of Mowddwy 
with the view of making their own mountain higher than Cader Idris, 
when it was believed that the latter was the most elevated, and the 
good people of Dolgelly triumphed in consequence. The toil, how- 
ever, was unnecessary, for it has since been clearly ascertained that 
Aran Mowddwy is in reality considerably higher than Cader Idris.— 
Ep. Arcu. CaMB. 

3 I have long regretted my utter inability to examine these remains, 
whose existence became known to me, if I remember rightly, through 
a passage in Pennant. It is to be hoped that some one, whose 
locality is not inconvenient, will give an account of their present state. 
I would here earnestly appeal to all Welsh gentlemen, who possess 
any of these time honoured memorials, to protect them from spo- 
liation, and I would hope that remains of this early character may be 
diligently sought out upon the summits of the Welsh mountains, and 
descriptions forwarded to the Journal. 
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history of a period so remote as that which claims 
their origin is little better than mythology; and if 
the prehistoric events of any country must always 
be confused and suspicious, it can scarcely be expected 
that those of Ireland should form an exception. In say- 
ing this, I would not have it supposed that the scholars 
of that kingdom have neglected the sound illustration of 
their national annals. ‘Far otherwise. The Irish Arch- 
eological Society has published some very valuable works, 
and. they are all extremely well edited. The historic 
literature of the country has received the invaluable 
services of O’Donovan; and, under his labours, the 
annals of the kingdom have been published in a way 
that reflects the greatest honour upon the nation. But 
the real lovers of Ireland, who wish the true sources of 
her history to be opened, are contending with the greatest 
difficulties in printing original information ; and thus the 
Glossary of King Cormac, a work above all price to the 
etymologist, and those works so peculiar to the kingdom, 
such as the Book of the O’Kellys, the Book of the Mac- 
Egans, the Book of Leccan, and the Book of Ballymote, 
all so important in illustrating its early annals, cannot be 
printed for want of funds; and thus also the Book of 
Lismore, the Psalter of Columbkill, the Book of Armagh, 
and the ancient collection of the Brehon Laws, are con- 
fined to manuscript ; and thus difficulties are experienced 
in consulting those precious records which the wreck of 
time has yet spared ; and every real Irish patriot may in- 
dignantly lament that no government has evinced the 
generosity, I will say, the justice, to render them assist- 
ance, in saving these precious fragments from oblivion. 
These strongholds on Inishmore have been attributed 
to the first century ; but there appears no reason for be- 
lieving them to be of that early date. The skilful man- 
ner in which the lines of circumvallation are drawn 
round Dun Aengus, and its general system of defence, at 
once prove that it belongs to a later time. It has also 
been called, by Dr. Petrie, “a fortress of the Belgian 
kings of Ireland.” This supposition likewise requires 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. 2R 
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cautious examination. It is true that the Belgic colo- 
nization of parts of Ireland is an accredited portion of 
history. Yet how can we place any confidence in a 
chronology that rests upon bardic calculations? calcula- 
tions that fix the satel of the Belge in Ireland at least 
1500 years before the Christian era; or a date carrying 
us up, according to the spirit of their own computations, 
as “er as the mythic flood of Deucalion. The arrival of 
the Belge cannot satisfactorily be shown to be earlier 
than the third or fourth century, and these people were 
far more likely to attempt gaining a settlement on the 
main of Ireland itself, than upon the barren rocks of its 
western islands. Nay, even in the fifth century, in the 
days of St. Patrick, the Isle of Aran was of such little note 
that when his favourite companion St. Ailbe asked Aengus 
king of Munster to give it him, that he might there erect 
a monastery, the monarch paused, and replied that he 
had never heard of such a place. The king subsequently 
ceded it for the purpose, and St. Enna, or Endeus, his 
brother-in-law, under the direction of St. Ailbe, built a 
beautiful monastery there, and the island thenceforth be- 
came called Arn; and, as this life of Ailbe continues to 
state, “ Arn is a great island, and the land of saints; no 
one even knows but God the number of those who are 
buried there.” We thus gather. from the hagiological 
legend of Jocelin, written in the eleventh century, that at 
the time when this event happened, which has been as- 
signed by Archbishop Usher to about the year 529,* the 
Isle of Aran was invested with the reputation of great 
sanctity, and it had become at that time, like Iona, an 
asylum sought out by numberless devotees, where they 
might end their days in holy seclusion. All the material 
ecclesiastical vestiges of that time have perished ; for the 
remains of the seven churches, which are, in themselves, 
sufficiently interesting to deserve a separate notice, not- 
withstanding the rudeness of their general walling, and 
their roofless gables, belong to the Transitional and Early 
English styles of architecture. In endeavouring to assign 


4 Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, p. 529. 
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a date to the great inclosure already described, it must 
be confessed there is really nothing beyond conjecture to 
be found as a guide,—conjecture, however, which may so 
far be restrained by a general reference to authentic 
history, that, in the absence of more definite information, 
it may now be offered for consideration. 

It will scarcely have been forgotten that Aengus king 
of Munster granted permission to St. Enna to build a 
monastery on Inishmore, and this act of regal bounty 
would not unnaturally perpetuate his name in connexion 
with any extensive monument of human labour that 
existed on the island at a time its sanctity was acknow- 
ledged. We know how readily historical fictions of this 
kind have been engrafted upon British history, how impu- 
dently monkish chroniclers have invented stories, and how 
slavishly succeeding writers have copied them. Nay, facts 
are often so distorted by the most accredited of authors, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to establish the truth. 
Thus, too, to take another sort of illustration, the habit 
has sprung up of making the founders of religious houses 
and the actual builders identical. We can, however, 
correct such mistakes as this, by our present knowledge 
of the comparative ages of Gothic mouldings, and so far 
we are independent of the assistance of history ; in short, 
we can teach ourselves the date of a structure by the 
evidence supplied by itself. 

Unluckily there is no clue of this kind afforded by the 
uncemented masonry of Dun Aengus, and the other re- 
mains of the same nature. Yet, upon reviewing the cir- 
cumstances under which these islands were granted to St. 
Enna, and knowing that it was no unusual thing for 
those who had bound themselves by a monastic vow, 
or devoted themselves to a holy solitude, to protect the 
buildings in which they worshipped, or the localities they 
venerated,—knowing that this was a common practice, as 
we learn from the history given us by Beda of St. Cuth- 
bert’s monastic establishment in the island of Farne, and 
as we also learn from the ancient tripartite life of St. 
Patrick, there is great reason to believe that all of these 
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Duns, Cathairs, or Cashels, were erected as defences 
around the sacred buildings where the pious of those 
early times performed their devotions. 

It would occupy too much space on the present occa- 
sion to adduce corroboration of this idea; and it must be 
enough to say that, although pagan forts were occasion- 
ally given up by the native rulers of Ireland for the use 
of a Christian community, they were also frequently 
erected specially for the purpose. The biographers of 
Caillin, of Mochuda, of Molaise, of Mac Duagh and 
Patrick, amid all the nonsense of the miraculous attri- 
butes they have ascribed to them, are entitled to confi- 
dence, like Beda, when they confine themselves simply to 
local descriptions,—descriptions in which this custom is 
fully mentioned,—a custom, moreover, commemorated. 
by the poets of the day, and recorded in the authentic 
Annals of the Four Masters. Thus we read, that in 
1091 the Rath of Armagh was burned: in an ancient 
poem attributed to Flann, that Aodh Finn, on his con- 
version to Christianity by Caillin, had given up his 
Cathair to him, in order to erect his monastic buildings 
within it: and, again, the tripartite life of St. Patrick, 
speaking of the group of Christian churches near Armagh, 
mentions the earthen inclosure round them, and that the 
usual measurement adopted by St. Patrick in all such 
works was 140 feet in diameter. These illustrations, for 
which I am indebted to the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Dr. Petrie, are in my opinion highly conclusive in 
establishing the intention of these remarkable monuments, 
and which, as Christian monuments, are both the most 
ancient, and beyond all comparison the most gigantic 
and curious, of any others of the same age existing else- 
where. Such a Cathair, Rath, Dun, Lis, or Cashel,—for 
they are all the same,—is mentioned by these writers as 
having existed at Armagh, and at Lismore; and those 
of Inishmurray, Inishmore and Inishmaan were most 
probably erected for the same specific purposes, and 
at a time much anterior,to the first regular intercourse 
between England and Ireland,—perhaps very little 
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later than the period during which St. Enna himself 
flourished.* 

I have made reference to the actions of these celebrated 
personages, because there can be no doubt of the great 
services they rendered in spreading a knowledge of 
Christianity during the fifth and sixth centuries. It is 
impossible, in fact, to look into the history of the Irish 
Church during these early years, without seeing how 
much was effected by their exertions. The memory of 
St. Patrick, therefore, will ever be justly endeared to the 
best sympathies of Ireland. It is indissolubly united 
with all its traditionary usages, its names, its anniversa- 
ries, its monastic ruins, and the popular usages of its 
people.® Nor, though less influential, is there the least 
reason for disbelieving the missionary labours of this 
great man’s associates. The names of St. Ailbe, Declan, 
Kiaran’ and Ibar, will always excite respectful recollec- 
tion; and with equal unsuperstitious reverence, we shall 
bear honourable testimony to the missionary labours of 
St. Columba and Columbanus. But at the same time, it 
is our duty to separate what is fabulous from what is 
accredited by the just laws of historic criticism ; and, 
though acknowledging the existence of the reputed saint, 
not to give credence to the childish and ridiculous legends 
by which his life is disfigured. And thus the holy wells 
which so frequently occur, or the kitchens and beds asso- 
ciated with hagiological names, will be viewed merely as 
a portion of the mythology of the middle ages. 

Having however thus discarded from our consideration 
those miraculous actions which are manifestly incredible, 
we need not, as Protestants, fear retreating upon the real 
history of those early, or still more early, times, to show 
that the faith we profess was then held without the corrup- 
tions which the Church of Rome has since engrafted. For 


5 Magradin says in his Life that Endeus or Enna surrounded the 
monastery he built at Cillaine with deep ditches.—Colgan, p. 706. 

6 King’s valuable “ Church History of Ireland,” i. p. 16. 

7 The biographer of St. Endeus says that Kieran passed seven years 
in Aran.—Colgan, p. 708. 
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to adduce no other example than that given by Patrick 
himself, who found Christians in the country when he first 
arrived,—the Word of God was then diligently studied,— 
both he and his companions were ignorant of purgatory,— 
the priesthood was allowed to marry, and the Irish Church 
was under no obedience to the see of Rome. Nor was 
it until the twelfth century, when the kingdom passed 
under the dominion of Henry II., that it submitted to 
this ignominious and unchristian thraldom. 

But to wander no longer from concluding a description 
already too diffusely related, we may be allowed to draw 
a contrast between the first and the present condition of 
Inishmore. The pilgrims who for ages frequented this 
land of reputed sanctity have passed away. I saw the 
bones of some withering in the damp recesses of the 
Seven Churches. The monastic establishments founded 
by Enna have gone into utter ruin,—the conical houses 
of Mac Duach’s* monks have yielded to decay,—the holy 
wells are choked up, and the wayside crosses have fallen; 
in short every material vestige of its ancient celebrity 
except Dun Aengus and the other stone cashels is extinct. 
Yet is there still a clear light remaining to guide these 
simple Aranites on their heavenward journey.. The little 
unpretending church, lately consecrated at Kilronan by 
the Bishop of Tuam, by God’s blessing upon the pastoral 
labours of its minister, may become the means of diffus- 
ing a brighter knowledge of Divine truth, and by the 
instrumentality of his teaching, they may learn, whilst 
looking with charity, I hope, upon the errors of their 
Roman Catholic neighbours, to feel thankful for their 
own possession of the pure Word of God, as well as for 
the higher degree of religious liberty they enjoy. 


Cuartes Henry HarrtsHorne. 


8 Colman, or Mac Duach, we are gravely informed by his bio- 
grapher, had no other earthly possessions than a cock to wake him to 
prayer, a mouse to bite him lest he should sleep too long, and a gnat 
to point out the part at which he had been interrupted in his reading. 
— Colgan, p. 244. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, BRECON, 
SEPTEMBER 121 To 16TH, 1853. 
President, 
Sir Josepu Battery, Bart., M.P. 





Monpay, SEPTEMBER 12rH. 
EVENING MEETING. 


In the absence of the Hon. R. H. Clive, the Rev. W. Basil Jones 
moved that Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., should take the chair. 
The motion having been seconded, and carried by acclamation, 

Sir Joseph Bailey rose and said that his friend Mr. Clive had per- 
sonally told him that, from particular engagements, it would be out of 
his power to attend the meeting in Brecon. As far as he himself was 
concerned, the members were aware that the pursuits of his life were 
quite foreign in their nature to the objects of the Association. That 
Association, however, had excited so great interest, not only in Wales, 
but in England also, that if he could be a humble instrument in for- 
warding its objects, it would give him very great pleasure to do so. 
The antiquities of the town and district had been tolerably well de- 
scribed by historians, but he had no doubt that they would receive 
additional illustration from the members of this Association. He 
regretted that, from the state of his health, he should not have it in his 
power to attend the whole of the meeting; but he was happy to say 
that his place would be more efficiently filled by his much valued 
friend Mr. Powell, the mayor of that borough. Few men were more 
willing, or more able, to be of service to the Association ; and, as Mr. 
Powell had been kind enough to say that he would enumerate and 
explain the objects to be visited, he should beg the favour of his doing 
80 


Mr. Powell said that, although he could not but feel gratified 
by the flattering manner in which his honourable friend, the Member 
for the County and the President of this Association, had mentioned 
his name, he regretted that the duties of the office were destined to 
fall on one so utterly inadequate to discharge them efficiently. At 
the same time, as far as his feeble efforts an be rendered useful, they 
would be placed most heartily at their service. The object of the 
present Association in common with other Archeological Societies 
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throughout the kingdom, was to investigate, by actual inspection, 
such ancient remains as were now in existence throughout the 
country, and, thus acting, if he might use a legal phrase, as a “jury 
of view,” establish a correct basis for history, which, without the aid 
of such evidence, would be involved in fable and in mystery. That 
such investigations had been attended with important results was 
proved by the fact of several most interesting remains having been 
first discovered and recorded, and afterwards preserved from utter 
decay or wilful destruction, by the efforts of such societies. With 
regard to the selection of the place of the present annual meeting of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, he thought he could, with- 
out being actuated by undue partiality for his native town, venture to 
assert that there could be but one opinion. Situated at the base of 
some of the most lofty and magnificent mountains in the Principality, 
—environed on two sides by an ancient British and a Roman camp,— 
watered by rivers which mingle together after flowing through 
valleys and glens of surpassing beauty, filled with fine specimens of 
castellated and ecclesiastical architecture, and traversed by ancient 
roads which, eighteen centuries since, had witnessed the stately march 
of the Roman legions,—this town, small as it was, might indeed claim 
a place among the most interesting in Wales, or in the whole empire. 
Mr. Powell then proceeded to point out and explain the intended 
course of proceedings for the week, and expressed a hope that the 
weather, though that evening rather unpromising, would prove favour- 
able for the excursions. He said that the first object of interest of the 
first day’s examination would be a tumulus at Alexanderstone ; 
from thence they would proceed to Alltfillo, where might be traced 
an ancient British camp, and a well, on which the Rev. W. Bowcott, 
the Vicar of the parish, proposed to read a paper; from thence their 
route would lie to Gwernyfed, an ancient mansion belonging to 
Colonel Wood, the former member for the county, which was rendered 
interesting by the circumstance that King Charles I. had been there 
entertained by the then owner, Sir Henry Williams, on the 6th of 
August, 1645. At Porthaml, they would find a gateway of the 
Tudor period, and an embattled wall, of which Mr. , Thomas, 
son of the distinguished sculptor, Mr. Evan Thomas, had furnished a 
drawing. At Talgarth, there was a curious square tower mentioned 
by Leland. On the river Ffoestyll they would find barrows, supposed 
to be British remains. From thence they would proceed to Brynllys 
Castle, the large round tower of which had given birth to a great 
amount of conjecture and discussion; by some its origin was asserted 
to be Pheenician, while others were firmly convinced that it was 
British, and believed it to be coeval with the celebrated Irish round 
towers. At Llanddew, which was interesting from having been the 
residence of Giraldus Cambrensis, they would examine the church, 
which was highly interesting to the architect. There were also 
remains of the Palace, which had been one of the residences of the 
Bishops of St. David’s; they were much dilapidated, and with them 
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would terminate the proceedings of that day’s excursion. On Wed- 
nesday they would commence their inquiries at Llechfaen, where an 
ancient stone, placed over a spring, gave the spot its name; several 
carved stones gave indication of an ancient edifiee, which was sup- 

sed to have been a chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas. At Waun 
Miyneich they would find an ancient ecclesiastical residence, now 
in the occupation of the Lloyd family, who had kindly contributed 
several curious articles to their local museum. In the same neigh- 
bourhood, they would find at Kingstone a cromlech, upon which much 
interesting matter had been written by Archdeacon Williams. Allt 
yr Yscrin, their next point, was more celebrated for the beautiful and 
extensive prospects which it commanded, and which would well 
repay a visit, than for the traces of a supposed camp, the existence 
of which was much doubted ; the name, however, appeared to denote 
a place of sepulture. Blaenllyfni, the next object of interest, was the 
ancient residence of the Fitzherbert family, and the most celebrated 
castle in the history of this country. From Treberfedd they could 
either cross the lake in boats, or go round by coach to Tal-y-Llyn 
Church. The lake of Llangorse itself was one of the most beautiful 
objects in the county, and, if half the legends related of it were true, 
it would also be one of the most interesting in the kingdom. At 
Tymawr, there was a tumulus, open to doubt certainly, but worthy 
of examination. They would then visit Ty Illtyd, described at con- 
siderable length in Jones’ History of the county, and there was a 
stone there, supposed to retain an inscription, not however in such 
—. as others they would have an opportunity of visiting. 

heir tour would terminate at Llanhamlach, where, over a window in 
the ruined parsonage, an inscribed stone had been discovered by the 
distinguished antiquary Mr. Westwood. On the third day they 
would first proceed to Pencelli Castle, which now presented but little 
of interest beyond its site, the title to which could be traced back to 
the time of Edward III., when it belonged to the Mortimers; it 
afterwards was in the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was beheaded in 1521; it afterwards became the property of Earl 
Ferrers, then of the Earl of Essex, and is now the property of Mrs. 
Gwynne Holford; one of the grants of it from the Crown would be 
exhibited in the Museum. At Llwynfedwen they would see one of 
the largest Maen-hirs or upright stones in the county. At Glanusk 
they would see a new chapel, recently erected by the President, and 
would next proceed to Crickhowell Castle and Church, fully described 
by Theophilus Jones ; here also the well known gateway at Porthmawr 
would be found well worthy of a visit. If time permitted, they would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of inspecting a British fortress on 
the Craig, a height above Crickhowell, distinguished by its great 
natural advantages. They would then visit the Turpilian stone, sup- 
posed by Mr. Westwood to be marked with Ogham characters, and 
next inspect a tumulus on the roadside, said to mark the site of St. 
Edmund’s Chapel. 
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The President would venture to interrupt his friend Mr. Powell, in 
order to remark that, before they quitted his neighbourhood, they would 
probably visit Tretower, the best road to which lay through his 
grounds. On that occasion he should be most happy to receive the 
party at his house, to partake of some refreshment. 

Mr. Powell continued, that after availing themselves of the hospi- 
tality of their honourable President, they would proceed from his 
mansion to the very interesting remains of Tretower Castle, the 
erection of portions of which had been attributed to Phoenicians, 
Britons and Romans, by various writers. Tretower Court was a 
curious old mansion belonging to the family of Parry, throwin 
considerable light on the manners of their ancestors. They wall 
next reach Cwmdi, interesting as the church of Carnhuanawe, a man 
whose genius reflected honour on the Principality, and whose name 
would ever be dear to his own countrymen. For his own part, he 
could only regret that the Rev. Thomas Price was not present amon 
them in life, to explain, with his peculiar power, the objects to whic 
he was thus feebly endeavouring to direct their attention. They would 
find the stone of Peregrinus, discovered by Mr. Price, and secured 
by him, as far as possible, from further injury. At Gaer Cwmdi they 
would see a very perfect specimen of a Roman camp, and near Sceth- 
rog they would find the stone of Victorinus, noticed by Campbell and 
Malkin, and supposed from the traces of the inscription, to denote the 


place of interment of a son of Victorinus. He now came to the closing 
day, which would be devoted to what he might perhaps fitly designate 
as their home circuit. They would-commence it at the Maend Well, 
which was greatly celebrated in the neighbourhood, and from which 
pipes intended to convey a o— of water to the Priory had recently 


n traced. The ancient building by which it was covered in was 
also well worth inspection. From thence the distance was but short 
to the Crig, where would be seen one of the best specimens of a 
British camp now in existence, and which was probably constructed 
before the period of the Roman invasion. Not only would the anti- 
quary be repaid by its inspection, but every lover of nature would be 
gratified by the exceeding beauty of the views extending over a great 
extent of country. They would next proceed to Pytin Gwyn, the 
mansion of Sir David Gam, from whom several of the first families in 
the county claimed descent, and who had formed the original of the 
great Shakspeare’s character, Fluellin. It was asserted that his 
remains rested in the College Church, but he considered it far more 

robable that he was buried on the field of Agincourt, where he fell. 
is well known answer to Henry V., when he returned from recon- 
noitering the French army, that there were enough to be killed, enough 
to be taken prisoners, and enough to run away, was matter of history. 
Though his conduct in his earlier days was not defensible, his subse- 
quent heroism and patriotic devotion greatly atoned for his errors and 
covered his last moments with glory. At Llandefailog, the Cattwg 
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stone,! mentioned by Jones, formerly stood. There was a stone, 
built into the Pennoyre mausoleum which had puzzled the learned. 
At Pool, there was a Maen-hir, from which they came to the celebrated 
Maen y Morwynion, which stood in the great Roman road, and was so 
named from a tradition of the country people, but was itself of Roman 
origin, great part of the inscription being still legible. Very near 
stood Gaer, the ancient Bannium, presenting a very perfect illustration 
of a Roman camp ; he hoped it would be visited by all present, for it 
was one of the most interesting remains of the conquerors of the 
world now extant in this country. There were some British remains 
at Aberyscir, close at hand, and they would thence proceed to Llan- 
spyddyd, where there was an ancient tomb asserted to be that of 

rychan Brycheiniog, but open to very great doubt; indeed the 
principal interest of the place arose from its very splendid yew trees, 
of great age and quite unrivalled in this country. They would next 
bend their steps to Ffrwdgrech, where the proprietor, Colonel Pearce, 
would show them what he firmly believed to be a Roman bath. At 
Newton, they would see a very fine specimen of an ancient mansion. 
Having exhausted the principal objects worthy of notice in the vicinity, 
they would re-enter the town, and commence their examination at 
Christ’s College. The next great object of interest would be the 
Priory Church, presenting some examples of Early English architec- 
ture, second to none in the kingdom, and the inspection of which 
would repay the kind attendance of many friends from a great distance. 
It was not only beautiful in its structure, but connected with incidents 
of great interest. The old castle, unfortunately, was but a ruin, though 
there was ample evidence that at one time it had been a majestic and 
important building. The remains of the town fortifications were few 
and scattered, but were worthy of notice. He had the good fortune to 
have one portion in the garden attached to his house, which he should 
be most happy to show them, and at the same time to invite them to 
_ of such hospitality as his means would enable him to provide. 

r. Powell concluded by expressing his regret that the task of explain- 
ing the programme had not devolved on one better qualified for its 
efficient performance than himself, but he was greatly relieved by the 
consideration that most of the objects would be treated of by gentlemen 
who were prepared to read papers in the course of their proceedings. 

The Secretary having explained some recent alterations in the pro- 
gramme, read the following 


1 This stone is now built into the wall of the church at Cwmda, with the fol- 

lowing inscription placed by the side of it :— 
“ CATACUS HIC JACET FILIUS TEGERNACUS. 
“ Here lies Cattoc the Son of Teyrnoc. 

‘ This stone was removed from a field called Tir Gwenlli, about one mile 8.8.W- 
of this church of St. Michael, Cwmdd, and placed in this buttress for preservation 
by the Rev. Thomas Price, vicar, A.D. 1830, having been presented to him tor that 
purpose by the owner, the Rev. T. Lewis. Its original site is not known. 
* Catawe ap Teyrnawe.” 
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Report OF THE CoMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1852-53. 


The past year has been marked by a steady although not a rapid 
increase in the Members of the Association, as well as by considerable 
activity on the part of its Members. The Committee is bound in 
particular to notice the excellent contributions to the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, which have appeared since the Ludlow Meeting, and a 
great part of which are among its most valuable fruits, 

In connexion with the researches of one of the contributors to its 
Journal, the Committee desire to notice with approbation and grati- 
tude the zeal manifested by the inhabitants of Leominster and its 
neighbourhood, in investigating and bringing to light the remains of 
the ruined portions of their noble Priory Church, and the extreme 
kindness of the authorities at whose disposal the site is at present, in 
permitting the excavations to be carried on, and in allowing the foun- 
dations to remain exposed for the benefit of Archeological Science. 

The Committee anticipate results not less satisfactory than those of 
the Meeting of 1852 from one occurring in a district scarcely less rich 
in objects of antiquity than the neighbourhood of Ludlow, and if 
possible exceeding it in natural attractions. 

They have to express their deep gratitude to the Hon. R. H. Clive, 
M.P., late President of the Association, for the kind manner in which 
he undertook and discharged’ the office just resigned by him to Sir 
Joseph Bailey. 

A vacancy has occurred in the list of Vice-Presidents by the death 
of Edward Rogers, Esq., of Stanage Park, a warm friend to Archeo- 
logical Science, and to the Association, which he continued to benefit 
by his own labours until within a few months of his decease. 

The Committee recommend the election of the following gentlemen 
to the office of Vice-Presidents :—The Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., and 
the Rev. J. M. Traherne, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The following Members of Committee will retire this year in rota- 
tion:—The Rev. J. M. Traherne, the Rev. Charles Williams, and 
J. O. Westwood, Esq.; and the Committee recommend to supply 
the vacancies, Charles Cardale Babington, Esq., M.A., Matthew 
Moggridge, Esq., and John Powell, Esq. 

These names will be submitted to the suffrages of the Society on 
Friday evening, at which time the place of meeting for next year will 
be announced. 

The following changes in thé Rules will be proposed at the same 
time, by permission of the Committee :—That in Rule IV., for two or 
more General Secretaries, be substituted, one or more General 
Secretaries. 

The motions by Mr. Jelinger Symons, announced in the last 
Number of the Journal, are withdrawn at his request. 
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Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 13TH. 


EXCURSION. 


This being the first day of the excursions, a large number of visitors 
left at an early hour, and inspected, first, a tumulus at Alexanderstone, 
as to the origin of which no decided opinion was given. They then 
proceeded by or ee to walk over Alltfillo. Diverging from 
the path up the hill, attention was called to what was conceived to be 
a Roman camp on a farm called the Hillis, an opinion which was 
pronounced, on investigation, to be correct, though from the state of 
the ground, and the thick growth of brushwood, an accurate measure- 
ment could not then be made: no traces of any Roman road were 
found adjacent. After enjoying the magnificent view, embracin 
Llangorse Lake glittering in the morning sun, backed by the whole 
extent of the Black Mountains, the Monmouthshire Hills, the Brecon 
Beacons stretching away into Caermarthenshire, and the long range 
of Eppynt, with the blue outline of the Malvern Hills in the extreme 
distance, a short détour was made to examine the large British camp 
on the summit of the hill. The walk was thence continued to Llan- 
fillo Church, which, as is not uncommon in some parts of Wales, 
even in very poor and rude buildings, retains its roodloft of some- 
what elaborate work. Passing by Brynllys Castle, Gwernyfed, the 
ancient seat of Sir Henry Williams, a’ building of the Elizabethan 


period, was soon reached. Here the party were hospitably enter- 
tained by Colonel Thomas Wood, the son of the owner of Gwernyfed, 
some of the visitors occupying the very chair traditionally stated to 
have been used by King. Charles I. on his visit to Gwernyfed, on the 


6th of August, 1645. The ruined hall, with the remains of the ter- 
races and fish-ponds, the stately avenue, and particularly two small 
round towers flanking the court-yard, were carefully noted. The next 
object was the embattled entrance tower to Porthaml, formerly the 
seat of Sir William Vaughan, first sheriff of Brecknockshire in 1539. 
The building, which is a fine example of a Perpendicular gateway, 
slightly modified by Welsh localisms, may not improbably be of that 
date. Talgarth presented a church of some merit, with a tower be- 
longing to a class of which several others were examined in the course 
of the excursions. The square tower is a specimen of medieval 
military achitecture on a very small scale. Passing the Roman 
camp at Pendre, the party next visited the ancient castle of Dinas. 
The site of the castle on the summit of a rocky hill in the centre of a 
valley, commanded by lofty ‘mountains, but itself commanding an 
immense extent of country, is very striking. The zig-zag approaches, 
with the protecting outposts, were distinctly traced, and remains of 
the outer wall, rs of portions of the interior, are in excellent preser- 
vation. The district round is still called the Forest of Dinas, and the 
manor of that name originally embraced most of the surrounding 
manors. The castle was built at a very remote period, and was 
destroyed in the time of Owain Glyndwr. Returning by way of Tal- 
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garth, the visitors inspected Brynllys Castle, with regard to which so 
many absurd theories had been propounded by antiquaries of a past 
generation. The supposed Pheenician tower was demonstratively 
shown to be a medieval keep, a miniature of the famous round tower 
at Pembroke, erected in the thirteenth century, and apparently sub- 
jected to some modifications in the fifteenth. Brynllys Church, 
ides a roodloft of inferior character to that at Llanfilo, has also 
some Norman windows and a detached campanile, which, though 
modern, seems fairly to represent a medieval predecessor in the same 
pene The last visited was Llanddew, a spot presenting a com- 
ination of attractions, and which ought to be well known, as the 
church is engraved in Mr. Petit’s Church Architecture. The church 
is cruciform, and, though sadly mutilated at various times, retains 
pretty nearly its original outline, and its beautiful chancel, in the Lancet 
style, remains nearly untouched. Chancel and transept are, however, 
left entirely desolate, and blocked off from the nave, where a con- 
geries of pews, and a mean table thrust into one corner, form the pre- 
parations for Divine worship. Near the church, and commanding a 
magnificent view of the Brecon Beacons, are the remains of a residence 
of the Bishops of St. David’s. A single doorway shows by its details 
’ that it was the work of Bishop Gower, the builder of the Palace, and 
well nigh the rebuilder of the Cathedral, of St. David’s. It was one 
of the Episcopal residences ordered to be retained by a statute of his 
in 1342. (See History and Antiquities of St. David's, p. 190.) 


EVENING MEETING. 


In the absence of the President, Sir Joseph Bailey, Thomas Allen, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Association, took the chair. 

Mr. James Williams read a paper “On the Reasonableness and 
Dignity of the Antiquary’s Vocation.” 

r. Moggridge read a paper upon two small Roman camps, not laid 
down in the Ordnance map, but situated on the line of a supposed 
Roman road between Nidum, or Neath, and Leucarum, or Loughor. 
He had at first thought them to be merely small halting-places, where 
the soldiers rested for a night, but the fact mentioned to him by Mr. 
Fitzwilliams, that these were like camps beyond Loughor, tended to 
alter his views, and he now believed they were outposts. That very 
day, while on their excursion, they had, so to speak, almost discovered 
a British camp, and a Roman one, near Hillis, in this county, not 
before generally known; and he had also noticed other small subsi- 
diary camps of the kind referred to. He suggested for consideration 
whether they were not in such cases united by small Roman roads; 
they might be merely vicinal roads; but he could scarcely suppose 
these camps would be put down here, there, and everywhere, without 
communications. He suggested this for the i of local anti- 
quaries. 

Mr. Fitzwilliams read a paper “ On Carn Goch, in Caermarthen- 
shire,” * by the Ven. Archdeacon Williams. 


2 See Ante, p. 262. 
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Mr. Fitzwilliams suggested that the tumulus in the centre of the 
camp was the tomb of a commander who died there. 

r. Freeman observed that Archdeacon Williams assumed without 
argument that all cromlechs and similar primeval monuments were the 
work of the Cymry. It had been his own vocation at several meet- 
ings both of this and of other societies, and from all he saw it appeared 
probable that it might be so again, to act as a sort of trumpeter 
to several authors who maintained, and maintained, as he thought, 
demonstratively, a quite different view. The writings of Chevalier 
Worsaae, of Dr. Daniel Wilson, and of one of their own Secretaries, 
Mr. Basil Jones, had set the matter nearly at rest, showing that the 
Cymry were preceded by an earlier Celtic race, the Gwyddel, who 
still form the Celtic population of Ireland and part of Scotland, and 
the Gwyddel again by one or more Allophylian tribes, to one of 
which latter the cromlechs, the tombs of the stone period, were to be 
attributed. Mr. Jones’ view with regard to the Gwyddel was not 
original, having been propounded long ago by the famous Celtic 
antiquary Edward Lhuyd, but he had brought it forward again into 
notice, and had supported it by very cogent arguments. The exist- 
ence of ante-Celtic races in Britain, was now generally admitted by 
all persons competent to pronounce an opinion; Mr. Wright, whose 
combined learning and sound sense certainly made him a very formid- 
able antagonist, being the only name of note on the other side.* But 
among persons in general he found a remarkable indisposition to 
admit this view, or even to take the question into consideration at all, 
people resting satisfied with the unmeaning names “ British” and 
“ Druidical.” This was the case alike in England and Wales; but 
in the latter country there was an especial disinclination to accept this 
view, as it tended to deprive the Cymry of the credit of being the 
first inhabitants of this island. But it should be remembered that it 
gave them instead the credit, as it is generally esteemed, of having 
entered the country as conquerors. But in the case of Archdeacon 
Williams, Mr. Freeman felt really surprised at the assumption; as 
the Archdeacon was evidently acquainted with Dr. Wilson’s book, 
from which he had made several quotations in his paper. The writers 
to whom he referred might be wrong—they were not infallible—but 
at least they had made out a case sufficiently strong to deserve to be 
met by counter-arguments, and not to be passed by in silence. 

Mr. Stephens said that, without adopting unreservedly the views 
of M. Worsaae and Dr. Wilson, he thought the Archdeacon had 
assumed too much in treating the cromlech as a Druidic temple, 
for that had not yet been proved to be the case. With respect to 
Carn Goch he begged leave to differ, though with considerable diffi- 
dence, from the views advanced by the Archdeacon. He had not 
adduced any reason for supposing it to be a British work. Might it 
not be Roman? There were several cases in which the name Coch 


+I find that the eminent name of Dr. Latham might also be quoted as at least 
doubting the Allophylian theory.—E. A. F. 
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was coincident with a Roman station, as Clawdd Coch in North 
Wales, Y Drev Goch in the Forest of Dean, and Dre Goch yn Neheu- 
barth in Caermarthenshire. There are undoubted Roman remains at 
the latter place, and the other names are thought to denote the stations 
of that people; hence the epithet Coch might have reference to 
Roman bricks, like those found at the Gaer, near Brecon. He was 
not acquainted with the site described by the Ven. Archdeacon, and 
did not know whether it corresponded in any way with the suggestion 
he then made. 

The Rev. M. Jones was surprised at the remark of Mr. Stephens 
that the word Goch referred to red bricks: he thought it might refer 
to red stones. 

Mr. ee suggested that the word was evidence that blood 
was there shed. He had found such places always the scenes of some 
battle or slaughter. He went on to notice the great number of in- 
stances of large populations being seated on the mountainous. districts 
of Caermarthenshire. The habit of dwelling in summer on the moun- 
tains, in preference to the low grounds, had continued in various cases 
up to the present time. He noticed this as an illustration of a remark 
in the Archdeacon’s paper. 

The Secretary read a paper entitled “ Notes on certain Desiderata 
in the Study and Preservation of Welsh Antiquities,” by the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones.* 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH. 


EXCURSION. 


The first object of antiquity visited by the excursionists was a large 
stone in the village of Llechfaen, covering a well; at Kingstone, near 
the farm house of Waun Myneich, another and a larger stone was 
seen; this however appeared to be part of a natural rock, and not to 
have been used for any artificial purpose. Passing by the church of 
Llanywern, a church with no object worth mentioning, and, as to its 
state of repair, not to be distinguished from the generality of churches 
in Breconshire, over rocks and gullies, the tourists reached Allt yr 
Yscrin, which commands one of the finest views in the county. The 
summit of the Allt, a ridge extending from north-west to south-east, 
is crowned with the remains of a British encampment of unusually 
large dimensions and easily traceable, giving the name of Allt yr 
Yscrin to the hill. Hence, descending on foot, the company reached 
Blaenllyfni Castle, of which but slight remains exist, though these are 
of considerable interest. It was once the seat of the Fitzherberts, 
and was held under Dinas Castle, but the exact period of its founda- 
tion is not known. The manor of Blaenllyfni is extensive, and traces 
still exist of curious ancient customs. The next object of attraction 
was the modern and beautiful church at Llan Gasty Tal-y-Llyn, 
lately built by Robert Raikes, Esq., of Treberfedd. This, together 
with a parsonage in course of erection by the same munificent hand, 


4 See Ante, p, 271. 
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a school-house, and a mansion, stands on the south side of Llangorse 
Lake, about five miles from Brecon. On the road home a visit was 
made to the Ty Illtyd, on Manest Farm. This is apparently a cist- 
vaen, disinterred from the incumbent earth now lying on the south- 
eastern side. It is remarkable as having several well defined marks 
on the inner surface of the slabs composing it, figures of crosses of 
very rude and early forms, and the date 1312; but this date has 
obviously no connexion with the period of the formation of the cist- 
vaen, and throws some doubt on the genuineness of the other cha- 
racters. 

The above was the course marked out for the excursion, but it may 
be worth mentioning that some of the party, who complained of 
being dragged up and down a stony mountain path, at the imminent 
risk of their horses’ knees and their own necks, only to see a big 
stone and an ordinary farm-house, ventured to chalk out a separate 
excursion for themselves. They were rewarded by a sight of the 
churches of Llanfihangel Tal-y-Llyn, Llangorse and Cathedin, all of 
which contained portions of value, though none of them were marked 
in the bill of fare. Llangorse is particularly remarkable for retaining, 
in great perfection, an admirable example of the coved or cradle roof, 
a distinctive feature of a large part of South Wales and of the West 
of England, which modern improvers seem generally bent upon extir- 
pating. Cathedin is worth notice for a picturesqueness or rather per- 
versity of outline, surpassing anything to be found even in Pembroke- 
shire itself, After enjoying the magnificent view from the hill above 
Bwlch, which includes nearly all the noblest points of Brecknockshire 
scenery, the party returned towards Brecon, and fell in with the rest 
of their brethren near the church of Llanhamlach. Here we have 
a church tower, the best example of a type found at Talgarth, Llan- 
fihangel and Llangorse; also a ruined parsonage of the fifteenth 
century, in which, as well as in the tower, fragments of an inscribed 
cross have been built up. For an account of this inscription, the 
reader is referred to an article by J. O. Westwood, Esq., in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, 1852, p. 274. 


EVENING MEETING. 


J. Powell, Esq., Mayor of Brecon, took the chair. 

Mr. Stephens read a paper “On the Antiquities of Merthyr and 
its Neighbourhood.” Commencing with Morlais Castle, he noticed 
various objects seen from the keep. Fairs were held on Twyn y waun, 
according to certain authorities, eight hundred years ago. Gelligaer 
is a Roman camp, and about a mile and a half from that there is a 
Maen-hir, or long stone. It was inscribed, but there were three different 
modes of reading the inscription. The one which he preferred was 
“Via Fronti,” or “ Via Frontini,” i, e, the way of Frontinus, and it 
is copponel to refer to Julius Frontinus, the Roman general. Mr. 
Stephens then went on to sketch the history of the Roman conquest 


of Great Britain, through Aulus Plautius, Aulus Didius, and finally 
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Julius Frontinus. The last named enclosed the Britons by lines of 
fortifications, and executed a number of roads, one called Via Julia, 
from Caerleon to Abergavenny and Brecon, &c.; another along the 
coast from Caerleon to Caermarthen, &c. Other branch roads con- 
nected these main trunks, and intersected the country 6f the Silures ; 
one of these was_the Sarn Helen, or Sarn y lleng, running from 
Neath to the Gaer, near Brecon; and another called Y Sarn Hir ran 
from Cardiff, through Caerphilly, past Gelligaer, under Morlais 
Castle, over Pont y Sarn, and thence to the Brecon station. This 
mountain road appears to have divided itself at or near Gelligaer, 
another branch going along the Bedwellty mountain, and past Sir- 
howy to the Gaer, at Cwmdi. He then noticed the cistvaens, of 
which there are several near Merthyr. These structures are sepul- 
chral, and often contain ashes; and this fact proved their great anti- 
quity, as being at least contemporary with the introduction of Christi- 
anity. A similar structure had been opened by Sir R. C. Hoare in 
Anglesey, and had been identified as the “ stone chest” in which the 
remains of Bronwen, a lady whose adventures are recorded in the 
Mabinogion, had been deposited. Between the Maen-hir and the cist- 
vaens there are the remains of a monumental heap, still called Carn y 
Bugail, which, with the cistvaens, were opened about 150 years ago, 
as is learned from Edward Lhuyd, and found to contain urns with 
burnt bones. He then went on to describe the religion of the old 
Cymry, called Druidism, of which he confessed that little is known, 
and its being supplanted by Christianity, which occurred probably 
in the lifetime of the Apostles. Among the petty chieftains who em- 
braced Christianity was Brychan Brycheiniog, who had retired to the 
neighbourhood of Merthyr, where a band of heathen Saxons and Picts 
martyred him, one of his sons, and his daughter Tydfil, about the 

ear 500. There is a well still named from Tydfil, and he thought 
it probable that she was martyred near that spot. He next noticed 
the Carn y Gwyddel, “‘the heap of the Irish.” The presence of 
Irishmen is not remarkable, either as an accidental circumstance, or 
as an isolated fact. The frequency of kindred names points to the 
recorded invasion of Wales by an Irish king in the latter part of the 
fourth century ; but about 120 years afterwards it was said that the 
Irish were expelled. In this case, they seem to have been beaten in 
a bloody battle, of which the record is to be found in a place now 
called Carn y Vrwydr, or the carn of the battle. He then noticed the 
interesting view over the parish of Vaynor, and the tumulus near the 
church. Who the occupant of that tumulus was is not known, but it 
is probable that he was a warrior, and a person of some importance in 
his day. He then read an account from Dr. Owen Pugh of the 
opening of a barrow, eee a tr remains of a chief: it was opened 
in order that materials might be found to repair the road! It con- 
tained the remains of a man of great strength and lofty stature, and a 
golden breastplate, value £60. In the case of the tumulus at Vaynor, 
some human remains were found, but they were replaced, and pro- 
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bably still remain there. After glancing at the statements of the 
working of the iron at Merthyr in medieval times, and citing lawsuits 
respecting the iron works of Merthyr, temp. Elizabeth, he then passed 
on to notice the history of Morlais Castle. It is locally supposed to 
have been built by Ivor Bach, son of Cadivor; but it was really built 
in 1270, to keep the Breconshire people in order. As, however, the 
lord of Brecon considered that the ground belonged to him, there was 
a feud between them ; and Edward I., acting as policeman, put both 
in jail to pacify them. The castle was left unfinished, and still remains 
so, after a lapse of nearly 600 years, a fine Norman arched chamber 
still remaining. He then noticed the inscribed stone at St. Tydfil’s 
Church, which he considered to record the name and burial place of 
Arthen, a brother of Tydfil. The explanation of another name of a 
place near Craig y Dinas is curious. It is said to be the place where 
Arthur and his warriors lie asleep, until the important day when they 
will awake and drive away the Saxons. 

Mr. Basil Jones fully sympathized with Mr. Stephens in regarding 
Druidism as something vague and unknown. Yet he could not help 
feeling that Mr. Stephens had shown much greater knowledge of it 
than he could pretend to himself. He did not want to open the 
question as to the use of the so called Druidical monuments, but he 
wished to impress one point on the Society, namely, that our views of 
Druidism are derived from two sources, contemporary evidence on the 
one hand, and tradition and conjecture on the other. That it was 
most important to keep these sources of information distinct, and to 
remember that the former, which is drawn from the writers of Greece 
and Rome, gives us all that we know upon the subject. Those writers 
indeed, give us very scanty information, yet sufficient to make their 
omission of all mention concerning “ megalithic” temples and altars 
important in the way of negative evidence. He must notice another 
— in Mr. Stephens’ paper. The Artgen of the Merthyr inscription 

ad been identified with Arthen the son of Brychan Brycheiniog. 
No doubt Mr. Stephens had read the inscription aright, but as there 
were other individuals of the same name,—e.g. a prince of Ceredigion 
in the eighth century,—he did not consider that the identity was 
certain. But whatever might be said of Arthen, he felt bound to 
avow his disbelief in the existence of Brychan Bycheiniog, and that 
in spite of the dangers which he might incur in a district where 
doubtless all regarded him as an ancestor. The said Brychan, who 
after giving his name to the district, derived his surname from it 
again, was described as the father of a flourishing family, twenty-four 
sens and twenty-four daughters, and all of them saints! This, it must 
be observed, was no subsequent embellishment of the legend, but the 
very earliest form of it which we find, and without doubt of its 
essence. Brychan Brycheiniog was created for the sake of his sons 
and ae Mr. Jones then adverted to his paper on the Vestiges 
of the Giael, which had been cited by Mr. Stephens, and stated that 
he had now nearly doubled the number of instances of local names 
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containing the word “Gwyddel.” He also called attention to the 
fact that Brychan himself was described as the son of a Gaelic 
immigrant into this district, and pointed out the much greater pro- 
bability, from the physical features of Brecknockshire, that it was one 
. of the last strongholds of the Gwyddel, than one of their colonies. 

Mr. Stephens replied, remarking that his opinion on Druidism was 
unsettled. To a great extent he agreed with Mr. Jones’ observations, 
but thought he pushed his mythic theory too far, and denied without 
sufficient abel + the reality of our ancient chieftain. He contended 
for the reality of Arthen, and held that the fact of a monument 
inscribed with the name being found near a church named from 
Tydfil, his sister, was strong evidence that the son of Brychan was the 
person there buried. As regarded the Gwyddel he quoted instances 
showing that there were repeated incursions of Irish into Wales, 
whatever might be said of the particular case referred to. 

Mr. W. J. Rees read a paper on “Two Druidical Circles and a 
Roman Camp on Trecastle mountain.” 

Mr. James Davies, of Hereford, then read a short paper “On 
Herefordshire, British, Roman and Saxon.” He commenced by 
remarking upon the very attractive field presented by Herefordshire 
for antiquarian pursuits. Being one of the border counties, and 
a portion of the Marches, it includes the well-known Offa’s Dyke, the 
great boundary of England and Wales, and not only presents nume- 
rous castles and churches (of almost every period), but also contains 
the site of the palace of Mercian royalty, and the remains of Roman 
towns and roads, ag well as the more primitive relics of ancient British 
art. Mr. Davies proceeded to sketch the early history of Hereford- 
shire, the records of which he observed were very scanty, and consist 
principally of camps, barrows and cromlechs. He then described 
severally the camps of Capler, near Fownhope, the Herefordshire 
Beacon, and the earthworks at St. Margaret’s, lately discovered by 
Mr. Jenkins of Hereford, similar to that at Margam, alluded to by 
Mr. Moggridge, at the LudlowSMeeting last year. The only Druid- 
ical remain is Arthur’s Stone, a cromlech situated on the summit of 
Bredwardine Hill; length 19 feet ; breadth at the widest part 12 feet, 
tapering to 3 feet 4 inches. Near the centre, where its breadth is 
about 10 feet, it is broken through, and one part has fallen below the 
other. Five of the supporting pillars have fallen down, leaving only. 
the remaing five to support this prodigious “—— viz., two under 
the upper and three under the lower portion. He then proceeded 
to describe the various Roman stations, of which there were four, 

‘Magna Castra, Ariconium, Bravinium and Circutio. The first 
station noticed was Magna Castra, which had been fixed at Ken- 


chester, about five miles from Hereford, where are evident remains of 
a Roman town. According to the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Porte 
way from Gobanium to Magna was a twenty-two mile pass, and 
from the latter station to Bravinium, twenty-four; now, admitting 
that Gobanium was Abergavenny, which has never been doubted, 
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these distances correspond with Kenchester and Brandon, and both 
are situate upon the line of road leading to Ariconium. He then 
noticed the opinions of various writers respecting Magna Castra, 
and afterwards gave a description of the station, as appears from the 
remains which may now be traced. The next station alluded to was 
Ariconium, which had been erroneously fixed at Kenchester, but 
which it is now agreed was near Ross, as that position alone corre- 
sponds with the distances given in the Jter. There is no particular 
circumstance connected with Ariconium, beyond the tradition that it 
was destroyed by an earthquake. The name of the surrounding 
district, variously given by old writers, as Yrcinga-field, Herging, 
Arcene-field, and Arconfield, seems to show that Ariconium was the 
metropolis of a district which afterwards constituted the British state 
of Ereinwg, or Herging, which extended from the Forest of Dean to 
Moccas, on the south side of the Wye. Brandon, considered to be 
the ancient Bravinium, was the next station noticed ; it is situated in 
the north-west part of Herefordshire, near the junction of the Clun 
and the Teme. The old Roman road can be traced near to this spot, 
being still used for part of the distance, near Leintwardine, as a 
country lane. Its elevated site and its geographical position, however, 
render its identification doubtful, and the question can only be settled 
by local researches. The station of Circutio appears to have been a 
small one, for the convenience of repose on the journey from Magna 
to Wigornia (Worcester). Some Roman remains turned up near 
Stretton Grandison, in the excavation of the Hereford and Gloucester 
canal, tend to show that Circutio was in that neighbourhood. The 
Roman roads in the county were five, viz., the Watling Street, which 
entered Herefordshire from Salop, near Leintwardine, from whence it 
passed by Bravinium, Wigmore, Mortimer’s Cross, Street, Stretford, 
and Portway, the three latter names indicating a Roman origin, and 
the road in various parts still bearing the name Watling Street. 
This road was continued from Magna, across the Wye, at the New 
Weir, thence to Madley and Kingstone, at this part still called 
Stoney Street, and on by Abbeydore and Longtown to Gobanium. 
A second entered the county from Wigornia, at the north end of the 
Malvern Hills, thence passing by Froome’s Hill to Circutio, and 
thence by Stretton Grandison, Withington, Holmer, and Stretton 
Sugwas to Magna. For five or six miles this road is still used, and 
known as the old Roman road. A third road, not generally known 
to antiquaries, for the knowledge of which Mr. D. was indebted to a 
Lage through whose property it passes, went from Bravinium by 

roft, Stockton, Ashton, Corner Cop, to Blackwardine, where was a 
fortress called Black-caer-dun, and thence. by England’s Gate to 
Circutio. A fourth road entered the county on the south-east, from 
Gloucester (Glevum) to Ariconium, and thence passed on to Blestium 
(Monmouth). The name of Walford, between Ross and Monmouth, 
would intimate the track of this portway. A fifth road passed from 
Ariconium, by Crow Hill, How Caple, Capler Wood, Fownhope, 
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Mordiford, Longworth, Bartestree to the Hole, where it fell into the 
rtway from Magna to Wigornia. It can scarcely be traced now. 

e proceeded to sketch the history of the county from the departure 
of the Romans until it formed a small independent state. Ethelred, 
who became king of Mercia, gave this territory to his brother Mere- 
wald, at whose death it was reunited to Mercia. Merewald is said to 
have lived at Kingsland, and to have erected a monastery of nuns at 
Leominster. The reign of Offa, and his palace at Sutton, were next 
noticed, remarking that the area included within the entrenchments 
at Sutton Walls is about twenty-seven acres. There are no traces of 
buildings, although there appears to have been considerable ruins in 
the time of Leland. He next proceeded to describe the great work built 
by Offa to keep out the Britons, and still known as his Dyke. It 
entered Herefordshire near Knill, and proceeded by Titley to Lyons- 
hall, Sarnesfield, Norton Canon, Mansel Gamage, and Bridge Sollers, 
where it met the river Wye. Here a portion of this dyke still exists; 
it is crossed by the road from Hereford to Hay. The murder of 
Ethelbert by Offa, and his erection of Hereford Cathedral, were also 
noticed, as well as the early connexion of Herefordshire with the 
Christian Church, Hereford having had a bishop as early as the 
middle of the sixth century, subject to the metropolitan see of Caer- 
lleon. At the synod held by Augustine, a Bishop of Hereford was 

resent. Colleges were established by Archbishop Dubricius at 

occas and Hentland (Hen-llan). In the year 679, Putta was 
elected the first Anglo-Saxon bishop of Hereford. The establishment 
of Hereford as a bishopric was a means of raising a town of some 
importance in the Anglo-Saxon period, whatever may be the doubts 
which have been cast upon its origin, although the reasonable pre- 
sumption is, that it arose after the decline of the Roman power, and 
the desertion of the station of Magna Castra, for it was some time the 
capital of the Mercian kingdom, and possessed a church dedicated to 
St. Mary, anterior to the erection of the Cathedral by Offa. That 
Hereford during the Anglo-Saxon period was an important city is 
clear from Doomsday Book, which contains many curious facts 
relating to the customs of the city. The Britons called Hereford, 
Tre ffawydd or Caer ffawydd, 7. e. the town or city of beech trees, 
and also Henffordd, or the old way. In consequence of this latter 
name disputes have arisen as to the origin of the present name bein 
British or Saxon. The paper concluded with a sketch of Hereford unti 
its destruction by the Welsh under Gryffydd, when only 103 men 
were left within the walls, and its rebuilding and fortification by 
Harold, who commenced the building of a castle. His works were 
subsequently completed by the sherifis of the county. 

Mr. Wakeman thought that the name of Ariconium was not 
connected with that of Archenfield. That place was not within 
Archenfield at all, being on the other side of the river Wye. 

Professor Earle considered that the name “Oysterhill” might be 
suggested by the vast quantities of oyster shells found in Roman camps, 
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of which he quoted instances. The place might thus receive a second 
name. He thought that Hereford was another case of a name 
derived from two sources. The Saxons had mistaken “ Hen” in 
Hen-fford for “ Here,” their word for an army, and called it Hereford. 
“ Wall,” he thought, as in the case of Walford, referred to contests 
with the Welsh. He could not think that “ Wall” had anything to 
do with a Roman way. 

Mr. Moggridge remarked that “ Oystermouth” Castle, near Swan- 
sea, was a corruption of two Saxon words, meaning “the place of 
the armed men.” He thought that this was quite as likely a reason 
as the oysters. He also asked some questions as to the dimensions of 
the cruciform earthwork at St. Margaret’s. 

Mr. Davies gave the required measurements. He remarked that 
he had been requested to bring the discovery, which had only been 
made a few weeks, before the members of the Association, it being 
thought that the subject possessed an interest from the fact that Mr. 
Moggridge had, at the Ludlow Meeting, described a similar entrench- 
ment at Margam, then supposed to be unique. - 


TuHuRsDAY, SEPTEMBER 15ru. 


The first point visited in this day’s excursion was Pencelli Castle, 
owned successively by the Mortimers, the Dukes of Buckingham, and 
the Earls of Essex. The only remains of it are now incorporated in 
modern farm buildings. The party thence proceeded to inspect a 
Maen-hir on Llwynfedwen, a huge mass of mountain limestone, 
12 feet 7 inches high, and 15 feet in circumference, perforated at its 
base by the pholas. It now stands on the old red sandstone forma- 
tion, and must have been carried from the mountain on the other side 
of the river, that being the nearest out-crop of the limestone basin. 
Within a short distance, another Maen-hir of old red sandstone, 15 
feet in height above the surface of the ground, about 4 feet 5 inches 
wide, and 1 foot 4 inches thick, was reached. Next, the chapel 
recently erected by Sir Joseph Bailey to the memory of his eldest son 
was visited, and a few steps further on the party reached an upright 
inscribed stone, of which the characters are now nearly illegible, but 
bear some resemblance to the following :— 


7 barf 1 Oa 


Hence they proceeded to Crickhowel, and made an examination 
of the castle and church. Of the castle but trifling remains exist ; 
the church is a large cross one, which must rank longo proxima inter- 
vallo after Brecon itself among the churches of the county. It has 
that unusual feature in Wales, a spire, and some good tombs in a 
shameful condition. The style is mostly Early English. The town also 
contains a small but graceful fragment of the castle, and a noble Per- 
pendicular gateway, known as Porth Mawr, belonging to a house near 
the entrance of the town, on the Brecon road. This latter is not 
improved by an imitation of Norman vaulting added within. A few 
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paeioe next climbed the hill to Ty-yn-y-wlad to inspect the cele- 
rated stone of Turpilius, the characters on which are very distinct. 
On this stone Mr. Westwood thinks Ogham characters, as well as the 
Roman inscription, are to be traced. (Arch. Camb. 1847, p. 25.) 
Petronius Turpilianus was successor to Paulinus Suetonius as com- 
mander of the Roman forces in Britain, a.p, 62. (Zac. Ann. xiv. 
39.) Returning through Glanusk Park, the visitors were invited to 
luncheon by the President, and about three o’clock they arrived at 
Tretower Court, a mansion of the fifteenth century, affording a good 
specimen of Perpendicular domestic architecture, modified by a 
certain attention to defence, and by the introduction of some Welsh 
localisms. The best feature is the hall and its adjoining apartments, 
now converted into barns and the like, but still retaining their mag- 
nificent timber roofs in great perfection. These are of that singular 
effective form, adorned with trefoils and quatrefoils cut in the solid, 
which is rather characteristic of the central region of South Wales, 
many examples, of different degrees of merit, occurring in the 
churches of Brecknock and Cardiganshire. It is also usual in 
Somersetshire, but there it seems to be confined to domestic work. 
The house forms an irregular quadrangle, but during a large part of 
its extent, adjoining the entrance gateway, there is merely a defensive 
wall with battlements, and a passage behind them. Near this house 
is Tretower Castle, on which as much mysticism and credulity has 
been expended as upon that of Brynllys. The round tower is larger 
than the latter and contains some extremely fine Early English fire- 
a. In the outworks surrounding it are some remains of rich 

orman work, built up at a later period. Close to Tretower are 
the stones of Peregrinus and Valens, the latter built into the 
pillar of the entrance gate to Tretower House. (Arch. Camb. 1851, 
p- 227.) The church of Llanfihangel Cwmdi was next visited, for 
the sake of examining the stone of Dotiee, built into the wall of the 
church, and viewing the grave of the Rev. T. Price, the late vicar. 
The Roman camp at the Gaer in Cwmda next claimed attention, but 
the walls could not be clearly traced. The Victorinus stone was also 
inspected on the way home, for a notice of which see Arch. Camb. 
1851, p. 226. 


EVENING MEETING. 


J. Powell, Esq., Mayor of Brecon, took the chair. 

Mr. Moggridge made some remarks “On the Customs of Defynog.” 
He stated by way of preface, that he felt himself greatly indebted 
for information upon the subject of certain curious customs which 
have prevailed in the remote parish of Defynog, to his friend the 
Vicar of that parish. He had been age interested with these 
customs during a short residence in the valley of Defynog; and 
he considered that the study of such matters was of great general 
advantage, as affording marks of the various sources from whence the 
Welsh nation is derived. He said the various sources, because he 
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felt convinced that the present Welsh are descended from a number of 
different races. In remote places like Defynog, these customs survive 
longest, and he hoped to see more extended efforts to make a careful 
record of such customs, which would hereafter be valuable to his- © 
torians. The first custom to which he would call their attention, 
was the “ Ffair-y-Bwla,” which was held at Defynog, on the second 
Thursday in October, Old Style. Purchases were then made for the 
feast which commenced on the following Sunday. In the front of 
the Bull Inn, there was a shed for the sale, only on that occasion, of 
meat, poultry, and other good things for the feast, and also for the 
laying in of the winter stock of meat. This custom had prevailed 
time out of mind, and ceased eighteen years ago, excepting only as 
regards the general purchase of geese against that particular Sunday. 
The feast lasted a week. On the second day (Monday), the custom 
of carrying Cynog took place. A man, sometimes a stranger, as in 
the case of Will Pye from Brecon, for the consideration of a suit of 
clothes, or money, enacted the part of Cynog, but the last victim was 
a drunken farmer. Cynog was dressed in a suit of old clothes, carried 
once through the village of Defynog, and then thrown into the river 
amidst the jeers and laughter of the people. The day was called 
Dydd llin gwyl Cynog, ¢. e. the Monday of St. Cynog’s Feast. 
The last time this ceremony was performed-was thirty years ago last 
October. 

On the next day (Tuesday) all the tithe of cheese, which was in 
lay hands, was brought to the churchyard, and laid on the tombstones, 
when it was sold, but seldom commanded a good price, as some of the 
farmers, out of spite, left out the salt, or sent inferior cheese. There 
is no account of the origin of this custom, but it has not obtained 
during the last forty years. The first was kept up until the year 
1842, dancing and eating being the chief amusements; indeed, these 
had been essential ingredients from the commencement, but declined 
yearly, and finally died away without being replaced by any other 
custom. For the questionable honours paid to oc by reason is 
assigned by the parishioners, save a reverential wish to keep alive the 
memory of the saint. This might accord well enough with all except 
the closing scene, and it might be conjectured that, in ancient 
times, the above ceremonies formed a portion of a religious play in 
honour of St. Cynog, but it had a very different termination, for which 
the comic last act,—the river scene,—may have been substituted at 
the time of the Reformation, when ridicule was thrown upon anything 
savouring of Popery. 

Another singular pageant was enacted here on the first of May, 
the carrying of the King of Summer and the King of Winter. Two 
boys were selected for the purpose, and dressed in birchen boughs, 
which were tied on tightly with strings, so that all but their faces were 
completely covered. The toss of a coin then decided which should be 
the summer king, on whose head was immediately placed a large 
crown formed of the gayest ribbons that could be borrowed for the 
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occasion, while the winter king was crowned with a profusion of 
holly. The kings, having thus donned their regal attire, generally in 
Neuadd Wood, half a mile from the village, the procession was 
formed in the order following :—first marched two men with drawn 
swords to clear the way, then four men bearing the King of Summer 
on two poles, one passed under the knees and the other under the 
the upper part of the back, so that he placed was in a semi-recum- 
bent position. Next came the King of Winter, carried in like manner, 
and then the general assemblage of men and boys. Leaving the 
wood, they proceeded to all the respectable houses in the village and 
its environs, at each of which they received money or beer, and 
finally entered the churchyard, where the strings which tied the birch 
were cut; the ribbons of the estival crown were returned to their 
owners, and the summer king received a sum of money, his wintery 
brother having somewhat less. The commencement of this custom is 
veiled in the oblivion of the past; its termination was only ten years 
ago, when it merged into an Ivorite club (commenced four years 
previously), which still walks on the same day, and prospers, 
to the great benefit of the members. On the eve of the first of 
May, it was customary for the boys to cut willow wands, peeling 
off a portion of the bark in a spiral form, so as to resemble a white 
ribbon wound round the rod, with the green bark showing in the 
intervals. These they carried through the village, crying out “ Yo, 


ho! yo, ho! yo, ho!” having previously fixed on the top either the 
effigy of a cock, or a cross. 

Ficealens times it was the practice of Defynog, after a funeral, to 
ive the best pair of shoes and the best pair of stockings which had 
elonged to the deceased to the parish clerk. But on the death of a 

farmer’s wife, (whose tombstone might still be seen in the churchyard, ) 
in 1843, the clerk, Jenkin Morgan, ee receiving his dues at 


Tredustan, where she had died, as soon as he was out of sight of the 
house opened the parcel to examine its contents, when he found that 
the husband had picked out shoes that were worn out, and stockin 
that.were full of holes. Going back, in no very placid humour, he 
remonstrated with the disconsolate widower, whose reply of “ You 
have as much as you will get,—walk from my house,” seems to have 
put an end to the custom, and the clerk no longer “ waits for dead 
men’s shoon.” 

Illtyd Chapel is situated on Mynydd Illtyd, which is in a hamlet 
of the same name, being one of the five into which the parish of 
Defynog is divided. It may be lawful to mention, although it is 
hardly within the limits of this paper, that the people point to a spot, 
within a small and much destroyed rectangular inclosure, not far from 
the chapel, as being the grave of Illtyd, who they say was martyred 
and buried there “a very long time,—many generations” ago. 
The congregation “thought it pity” to see the curate walking to 
church from Blaen Brynach, where he lived, in wooden shoes. They, 
therefore, subscribed together to buy him a pair of long boots. This 
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was continued year by year until it became a custom, and still exists 
as an annual payment of £2 by the churchwardens to the curate, as 
shown in their books. 

Bidding weddings here, as in many other parishes, are yet extant. 
It is unnecessary to describe them, as they are probably known to 
all, but it may be stated that the legal obligation to return yifts received 
on the occasion was recognised by the Court of Great Sessions at 
Cardiff. The horse wedding has occurred here within the last twelve 
months—it was well attended. There was the accustomed “racing 
and chasing,”—the attempts to steal away the bride,—the mirth and 
jollity as in bygone days. But one feature was wanting,—one that 
— to the ear as well as to the eye,—where is old Edward of 

wern-y-Pebydd, who, mounted upon his white horse, and pouring 
forth the wild music of the bagpipe, has headed many a weddin 
party in their half frantic gallop over hill and vale? Alas! the ol 
man has been gathered to his fathers some hundred years,—the “ last 
of all his race was he;” even the instrument upon which he played is 

one. 
& The Rev. Mr. Morgan, in referring to the allusion to the bagpipes, 
remarked that Giraldus Cambrensis mentioned three instruments, of 
which the pibell, or bagpipe, was one. The others were the ¢elyn, 
(harp) and the crwth or “ crowd.” 

r. Basil Jones remarked that the bagpipe was in common 
use throughout Europe in the middle ages. It is still heard 
in Brittany, a fact which does not at all prove it to be a Celtic instru- 
ment, as its use seems to have been universal. He need only refer to 
the Canterbury Tales, and to the frequent occurrence of the bagpipe 
in medieval sculpture. 

Sir Thomas Phillips said that it was still used in the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Stephens said he had a few remarks to make on the subject 
of the paper; but before he did so, he wished to say a word in 
regard to the paper of the Ven. Archdeacon Williams read on the 
previous evening. He had made a remark on that occasion in 
reference to the word goch, in which he had since found himself to be 
in error, and the Archdeacon to be right; and he took that, the first, 
opportunity of confessing his error. With regard to the paper for 
which they were much indebted to Mr Moggridge, he would observe 
that Cynog was an illegitimate son of Brychan Brycheiniog, sup- 
posing such a person to have existed, which he confessed was a belief 
that he still held, notwithstanding what had been said on the subject. 
Cynog might be almost said to have been the patron saint of Breck- 
nockshire; the parish of Merthyr Cynog was named from him. By 
reference to Rees’ British Saints, and a better authority could not be 
desired, it would be found that the parish of Defynog was not named 
from Cynog, but from a saint of the same name as the parish, viz., 
Defynog. As to the question which had been raised respecting the 
the use of the bagpipe, if a man might be permitted to refer to his 
own writings, he would observe that in his own Literature of the 
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Kymry, in the Chapter on Music, it would be found that he had stated 
the facts known about the introduction of the bagpipe into Wales. 
Gryffydd ap Cynan, having been educated in Seely endeavoured to 
introduce Irish customs into Wales on his return, and in the year 
1100, he held an Eisteddfod, at which he procured the recognition of 
the bagpipe, a prize for music being given to a “Scotch piper.” 
When Ie was said to be a Scotch piper, it must not be supposed that 
the phrase meant a Scotchman. The Scots had gone into Scotland 
from Ireland, and had given their name to the former country. In the 
time of Gryffydd ap Cynan, the phrase “a Scotch piper” meant an 
Irish piper. The bagpipe was again mentioned at an Eisteddfod in 
1177; but it never became a popular instrument in Wales, and in 
fact it was frequently the subject of ridicule. It was so treated by 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, in a poem which had been very ably translated 
by Mrs. Penderel Llewellyn. 

Mr. Freeman delivered an address “On the Churches of Brecon.” 

Mr. Parker, of Oxford, after expressing his general concurrence in 
Mr. Freeman’s views as to the architectural history of the several 
churches, proceeded to call in question his theory as to the elongation 
of St. Mary’s Church in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He 
had never seen any work of that period of such extreme rudeness, and 
he was therefore inclined to attribute those portions to an earlier date, 
nearly contemporary with the original foundation in Transitional 
Norman times. He commented on the great merits of the tower arch, 
the finest feature in the building, and expressed his surprise and regret 
that it should be concealed as it is at present. Mr. Freeman had 
referred to him for some account of the domestic buildings of Christ’s 
College, which he had found himself, in their present condition, really 
incapable of examining with any minuteness. As he had himself 
succeeded in the attempt, he would state that the principal portion 
remaining was the Refectory of the old Priory, which retained a 
very fine timber roof of the fourteenth century, and terminated in an 
apse, an arrangement very unusual in a building of that nature. 

Mr. Hugh Powell Price, of Castle Madoc, read a paper “On 
Ancient Customs in the Lordship of Crickhowell.” 

Mr. Stephens remarked that if there was any position in history 
more clearly established than another, it was a broad distinction 
between the English and the Welsh. It was so in Pembrokeshire for 
instance, while in Breconshire, Talgarth was divided into English and 
Welsh Talgarth. Not very long before the time when the commission 
referred to by Mr. Powell Price was issued, Sir John Price presented 
a petition to Henry VIII., praying that the Welsh might be governed 
by the same laws as his English subjects. A commission was con- 
sequently appointed to make inquiries, and, although no report is 
extant, a statute was passed in the thirty-fourth year of that king’s 
reign, by which, politically, England and Wales were united. 

Professor Earle remarked that the case referred to by the last speaker 
was merely a political one. It was complained that people committed 
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crimes on one side the border, and fled to the other side in order to 
escape justice ; and the remarks of the last speaker did not touch the 
uestion before the meeting, which was merely one of tenure. People 
held land then as now, subject to certain duties; and he supposed 
that the phrase Welsh tenants, referred to the holding and not to the 
person, such and such lands being held under the Welsh tenure, and 
others under the English tenure. 
Mr. Lloyd Fitzwilliams could not agree with the last speaker, but 
considered that there was a wide distinction shown between the 
Welsh and the English tenants. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16TH. 


It was found necessary to divide the excursionists into two sections, 
which were to unite ultimately at the Priory Church. Soon after 
nine, a small party walked to Maendd Well, an ancient structure 
covering a spring, the waters of which were formerly conveyed to the 
Priory at Brecon; fragments of the leaden pipe used for the purpose 
were exhibited in the Museum. They also visited the British Camp 
on the Crig, and the inscribed stone at Llandefailog Church, a bad 
engraving of which is given in Jones’ History. The form of the letters 
could be easily made out, although the meaning is altogether lost. The’ 
next object was the site of the Roman town Bannium, at the Gaer. 
The walls still exist in remarkable preservation, and the site of the 
entrance gates and adjacent outworks is clearly to be traced. From 
this fortress the Roman road leading towards Chester was followed as 
far as the Maen y Morwynion, with its sculptured figures still in good 
preservation. Several different readings were given of the inscription 
on it, but in its present weather-worn condition it seems almost impos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion about it. It was necessary 
now to return to Brecon, and consequently a visit to the supposed 
Roman bath at Ffrwdgrech, to the church at Llanspyddid, to the 
traditional tomb of Brychan Brycheiniog, and to the family seat of 
the Games, was unavoidably relinquished. In the mean time, Mr. 
Freeman conducted a party over St. Mary’s Church and Christ’s 
College, pointing out the principal points to which he had alluded in 
his lecture of the preceding evening. At St. Mary’s he gave his 
reasons for still adhering to the date he had originally assigned to the 
enlargement of the building. When Mr. Parker had seen as many 
Welsh churches as himself, he would be acquainted with numerous 
instances of equal rudeness at an equally late period. From the 
College Mr. ft proceeded to the Priory Church, where the 
whole body reassembled. He there traced out on the spot the suc- 
cessive changes which the building had undergone, after the manner 
originally introduced by Professor Willis. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Mr. Freeman read a paper by the Rev. G. Roberts, “On the 
Priory of St. John the Evangelist, Brecon.” 
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Mr. Freeman thought it would not be amiss to ask the opinion of 
the lawyers, of whom he saw many wre as to whether the persons 
who received the land belonging to the Priory did not take it with all 
its liabilities ; and if so, whether the Vicar of St. John’s is not entitled 
to have dinner every day at their table, “ unless there be strangers,” 
with his “ beaver” at two o’clock, and a cup of ale after supper if he 
demand it, at the buttery hatch, for 6s. 8d. per quarter. It would 
probably be a good speculation. 

Mr. Bowcott read a paper “ On the Antiquities of Llanfilo.” 

Professor Earle thought that the cases referred to, of burial in a 
manner opposite to that which is now adopted, showed that Llanfilo 
was one of the Christian churches which had been founded on sites 
respected in the ancient religion, and that these bodies were instances 
of pagan interments. 

he Secretary read the following letter from Mr. J. O. Westwood, 
“On the Preservation of the Crosses, Inscribed Stones, &c., of 
Breconshire.” 
St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, 12th August, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—I am very sorry that I shall not be able to have the 
pleasure of attending the Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association at Brecon, the more especially as I had hoped to have 
pleaded, in propria persona, before the members‘and such of the 
influential persons of the county as will doubtless unite themselves, at 
least temporarily, with our body, on behalf of a class of ancient 
monuments, not only highly important in themselves wherever they 
occur, but more especially so in a country like Wales, where the 
inhabitants are justly proud of their ancient history, renown and 
lineage, but where the only records they possess, coeval with the 
events they illustrate, are the ancient monuments to which I allude. 
It is needless for me here to dwell upon the many doubts which have 
been entertained, and which are, in fact, still entertained, by many 
—_ as to the genuineness of the accounts of the early history, 

iterature, and religion of the ancient Britons, because I believe that 
no candid archeologist can be found, who (having carefully weighed 
the evidences which can be, and have been, produced in support of 
such accounts) will not give his assent to their general correctness ; 
although, in consequence of the evidences failing in furnishing the 
whole of the details connected with such events, much difference of 
opinion may prevail as to the details themselves. If such then be the 
case even with professed archeologists, is it surprising that persons 
who have not investigated these evidences, and who are taught to 
believe that the legends and poems of the bards are the only proofs 
which can be offered in support of the early civilization of the Britons, 
should be inclined to doubt the truths of the general statements and 
facts which the careful archeologist is able to establish? In fact, 
would it not be surprising if such doubts were not entertained by such 
persons, when they are further told that these legends and poems, 
relating to events and affirmed to be written by men thirteen or four- 
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teen hundred years ago, are known only by transcripts not more than 
three or four hundred years old? How different the case with the 
events recorded in the New Testament, the history of Rome, or even 
the history of England. Of the first of these works there are vene- 
rable manuscripts in existence, written within one or two hundred 

ears after the events recorded, whilst the MSS. of several of the 

oman poets and historians are almost as ancient; and we have the 
writings of Bede, still in existence, affirmed to be in his own hand- 
writing, and, if not so, certainly almost contemporary with him. But 
supposing all the ancient MSS. of these works had perished, the only 
mode in which the faithfulness of subsequently made transcripts could 
be proved, would be the corroboration afforded by other kinds of 
monuments; and the inscribed stones are precisely the most trust- 
worthy and enduring kind of monuments to which we could in such 
cases refer. When, therefore, for example, nothing but a floating, 
waning, popular tradition, or some disputed passage in a poem, exists 
as evidence of the Roman occupation of some particular locality, how 
valuable is the discovery near such spot of a stone with a Roman 
inscription, even if it be but a single word. If again, by long tra- 
dition, the residence of some holy man in a certain parish be affirmed 
as an event which occurred, for instance, in the sixth or seventh 
century, how confirmatory of such tradition is it to meet with some 
fragment of an inscribed stone near the spot, not only commemorating 
his name, but carved in characters of such a form as prove them to 
be long subsequent to the Roman occupation, and long previous to 
the Norman invasion. . 

Now it happeus that Brecknockshire and the immediate neighbour- 
hood is, or rather has been, very rich in these stone memorials; I say 
has been, for even within the memory of man several very interesting 
ones have been destroyed, and it is with the hope of rescuing such as 
are still lying in neglected situations, and liable to mischief of various 
kinds, that Tam induced to trespass on the time of the Association, in 
the hopes of rousing the attention of those who are best able to inter- 
fere for their preservation, by having them removed either to the 
churches in their immediate respective neighbourhoods, or by bringing 
them together in some safe central situation, as for instance the County 
Hall. Had these inscribed stones been met with in Italy or Greece, 
with how much care would they have been collected to form part of 
the classical stores of the British Museum or Louvre; but being only 
memorials of native British worthies, how have they been neglected by 
their descendants who still pride themselves upon their genealogies ! 
The thing would seem to be quite incredible. 

Of stones referable to the period of the Roman occupation of the 
county,— 
( 1) The Maen y Morwynion is, of course, the most important. 
It must have been a beautiful work of art, but exposure to the 
weather has nearly defaced all its features, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could decipher part of the bottom line of the inscrip- 
tion. To thesame period belong, 
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(2.) The small stone of Valens, fixed into the north-west pillar of 
the gate of Mr. Court’s residence, close to the north-east side of Tre- 
tower Castle, 

(3) The stone of Peregrinus, built into the north-east angle of the 
wall of a house joining the north-east entrance into the orchard of the 
same castle. The late Mr. Price, of Cwmdi, was kind enough to 
point these two stones out to me. 

4.) Here must also be mentioned the stone near Sir Joseph 
Bailey’s chapel, mentioned in these proceedings on the 15th Septem- 
ber, of which it is desirable that a rubbing or cast should be obtained. 
It is evidently a Roman inscription, the first character, resembling a V 
placed on its side, being evidently the sign frequently used for “ Cen- 
turia.”” The same occurs on the stone of Valens, (No. 2,) figured in 
Arch. Camb. 1851, p. 227. 

(5.) Another stone also of the Roman period, to which I was 
directed by the late Taliesin Williams, and which I believe has never 
been noticed in print, forming the lintel of a beast-house, on the west 
side of the road from Brecon to Merthyr, about 100 yards from the 
thirteenth milestone from the former place. The stone has one end 
built into the wall, so that the beginning of the inscription is hidden, 
and is cracked across the middle of the doorway, so that probably 
by this time it has given way and been repl by ‘another stone. 
The visible part of = inscription is, 


CVRI IN hOC TVMVLO. 
It is in gens capitals, slightly debased in form, except the h, which 
is uncial. 

(6) The miliary stone figured by Strange, (Archeologia, iv.,) 
and Gough’s Camden, (ii. pl. 14, fig. 2,) and in Jones’ Brecknock- 
shire, (pl. xii. fig. 5,) between Coelbren and Mynydd Kerr, inscribed 
MARC. was described as nearly defaced many years ago, 
and was not found by Jones; but I believe Mr. Francis, of Swansea, 
has rediscovered it, and partially deciphered it. If so, perhaps he will 
favour us with a notice of it. 

(7.) The stone, formerly at Vaenor, figured in Jones’ Brecknock- 
shire, (pl. vi. fig. 5,) has been destroyed at Merthyr Tydfil, as I was 
informed by Taliesin Williams on its proposed removal, by Mr. 
Richards, to the Swansea Museum. The letters, from the engraving, 
appear to have been fine Roman capitals, but the inscription read by 
T. Williams, TIBERIUS CATIRI seem to indicate a Romano- 
British worthy. I was informed that Mr. Price, of Cwmda, had a 
rubbing of this stone. 

Of the period which may be termed Romano-British, during which 
the influence of the Roman occupation still survived, although in a 
gradually diminishing state, we have to mention, 

8.) The Turpilian stone, lying in a hedge near Crickhowell; 

9.) The Victorinus stone, partly defaced, in the hedge by the road 
side at Scethrog, formerly used as a garden roller by a resident near 
the spot; and, 
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10.) The Dervacus stone, or Maen Madoc, on the Sarn Helen, near 
Ystradfellte. These three inscriptions are in Latin and in debased 
Roman capitals. The last named stone has the inscription still 
perfectly legible. It has not previously been deciphered but is as 


follows :— 
DERVACI FILIVS IULII IC IACIT. 

We now arrive at the Christian period, and have to regret the loss 
of several very interesting memorials of the early Christianity of Wales. 

One of these (11.) was engraved in Gibson’s Camden, from a 
drawing by Humphrey Lhuyd, in whose time it was used as a cross 
in the highway road in Vaenor parish, eleven miles from Brecon ; it 
was inscribed with a cross, and the words IN NOMINE D(E)I 
SUM(M)I ILUS, or FILUS, in letters similar to those used both 
in the Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries. Jones (ii. p. 623) states that he was not able to find this stone, 
and Taliesin Williams could give me no intormation concerning it. 

(12.) Here belongs also the CATACVS inscription, carefully pre- 
served by Mr. Price, and inserted into the south wall of the church of 
Cwmdi, as well as 

(13.) The stone inscribed CATVC, formerly forming the threshold 
of the church of Llandefailog, now destroyed. (Jones, ii. p. 174.) 

(14.) The figure of a warrior rudely figured by Strange in the 
Archeologia, v. i., and in Gibson’s Camden, &c., is worthy of a 
careful representation, and is still fixed in the churchyard of Llande- 
failog. Not only does it bear an ornamental cross in the upper part 
of the design, but the inscription commences with a cross, which could 
hardly be surmised from the representations published of it. 

(15.) There is also an inscribed stone built into the wall of the 
tower of Merthyr Tydfil Church, which bears a slightly ornamented 
cross, and the word artgen in very early minuscule characters; and, 

(16.) A stone inserted into the tower of Defynog Church, also 
—— an ornamented cross, and an inscription which I could only 
partially decipher, being turned upside down, in two lines; one ap- 
pears to be the name LIVENDONI, in mixed characters. 

(17.) The inscribed stone on the Gellygaer mountain, near Merthyr 
Tydfil, is, I am sorry to say, almost defaced, a party of colliers from 
the neighbouring works at Dowlais having, as I was informed, 
amused themselves one afternoon in chipping it away with their ham- 
mers. I could only clearly make out the last three letters, ini. 
Taliesin Williams told me his father had made several rubbings of it, 
which he read “ Deffro ini,” “May we awake.” From what still 
remains of some of the letters in the middle of the word, I can scarcely 
think this correct. 

pe Mr. Price also pointed out to me another stone, which he 
had found to have been chiselled, and used in the construction of the 
old church at Cwmda ; it bears an inscribed cross on one side, and on 
the other the words IC LACeT still remain. 

Several very interesting stones are also to be mentioned, although 
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destitute of inscriptions, yet bearing evidence of their Christian use, 
by having the cross inscribed upon them in a more or less ornamental 
manner. 

ss ‘One of these is figured by Jones, (pl. xii. fig. 3,) at Ystradfellte, 
on Pen y mynydd; it appears to have been a square upright block, on 
one side bearing a Maltese cross, with three small dots in a triangle in 
each space between the arms, surrounded by a circle, which is extended 
into a narrow stem formed of two lines. I do not know if this stone 
be still in existence. Here may also be mentioned 

(20.) The numerous small crosses and cross-like marks cut in the 
sides of the cromlech at Llanhamlach ; and, 

(21.) The beautiful ornamented stone built into the corner of a 
mean cottage at Llanynys, called Neuaddsiarmon. It is a disgrace 
that so beautiful a relic of early art should be allowed to remain in 
such a situation. Jones’ figure (pl. viii. fig. 1) is not quite correct, 
nor is his designation, “‘a Saxon cross,” more so, as it is doubtless a 
work of Welsh ecclesiastics, most probably of the ninth or tenth 
century. 

(22.) A small stone in the churchyard of Llanspyddid, of great 
antiquity, and which is, I believe, traditionally considered as the 

vestone of Brychan Brycheiniog; it bears a small Maltese cross 
in a circle, with four smaller circles on the outside, and one in the 
centre, in the middle of the stone. 

(23.) From information received by me from Joseph R. Cobb, 
Esq., there is also a carved stone bearing a cross in a circle, with 
= ornaments, built into the churchyard wall at Llangammarch ; 
an ? ° 

(24.) A stone at Penmiarth is also stated to bear some kind of an 
inscription or ornament. 

(25.) The stone erected by Johannis Moridic, at Llanhamlach, is 
evidently more recent, (possibly eleventh or twelfth century,) and has 
been lately engraved in the Archeologia Cambrensis; but I regret 
that the curious ornamentation of the stone was omitted in the engra- 
ving. From the dilapidated state of the building in which it is placed, 
per the broken state of the stone itself when I saw it, it is probably 
by this time destroyed. 

We must not conclude this list of early inscribed stones, without 
noticing several very interesting fonts. These are,— 

26.) The circular basin-like font at Patrishow, with the inscription 
“Meinhir me fecit in tempore Genillin,” in very debased minuscule 
letters, and which has been ascribed to the eleventh century. 

(27.) The font in Brecknock Abbey, with an inscription which has, 
I believe, never been deciphered. The curious carvings round the 
font are evidently of the Norman period. 

(28.) The font at Defynog appears also to be of the last named 
period, but it is so thickly onten with whitewash that it is impossible 
to make out the ornamentation, which appears to have been partially 
of a foliated nature. 
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Such is the list of the early memorials existing in the neighbour- 
hood of Brecon, with which a ramble of only a few days made me 
acquainted. It will be observed that at least one-third of the number 
have not been recorded by any previous writer. Is it to be doubted 
that the list would not be greatly increased by persons living in the 
county, and especially by a correspondence opened with the incum- 
bents of the several village churches in the outlying districts ? 

I purposely avoid speaking of the curious class of sepulchral 
monuments ornamented with the cross-fleurie, as these are generally 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Brecon and 
its vicinity is however extremely rich in them, the Priory Church 
alone containing a great number of very interesting examples. I regret 
however to have seen, in some of the neighbouring churches, many 
curious stones of this kind squared for the subsequent flooring of the 
church, by which means the marginal inscriptions have been either 
entirely or partially cut away. Such desecration is disgraceful. 

Before concluding these remarks I would beg leave to solicit for 
my collection of rubbings of Welsh inscribed stones, which is now of 
very considerable extent, rubbings of the following, numbered as in 
the preceding list :— 

o. 4. The stone near Sir Joseph Bailey’s chapel. 

No. 6. The miliary stone between Coelbren and Mynydd Kerr. 

No. 7. The Tiberius Catiri stone, if any rubbing has been preserved 
and is accessible, 

No. 11. The stone at Vaenor containing the invocation of the Deity, 
if any rubbing has been preserved of it, and the like of 

No. 13. The Catve stone at Llandefailog. 

No. 15. The stone built into the angle of the tower of Merthyr 
Tydfil Church. 

No. 16. The stone built in the south-west angle of Defynog Church. 

No. 17. The Teffroini stone on Gellygaer mountain, if any rubbing 
exists in its entire state. 

No. 19. The Ystradfellte crossed stone. 

No. 22. The small crossed stone in Llanspyddid churchyard. 

No. 23. The Llangammarch crossed stone. 

No. 24. The Penmiarth stone (if inscribed or ornamented) ; and, 

No. 27. The inscription on the rim of Brecon Priory font. 

These rubbings may be best made by using a small leather ball or 
rubber, with common powdered black lead and common whited-brown 
cap paper. 

Trusting that the meeting at Brecon will prove not only an 
interesting one to the members, but also beneficial to the objects of 
the Association,—I remain, &c., 

Jno. O. WEstwoop. 


At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Basil Jones observed that the 
inscription at Llanhamlach, “ Johannis Moridic surrexit hunc lapi- 
_ dem,” was probably imperfect. The difficulty of the double name 

“Johannis Moridic” occurring at so early a period, had been noticed 
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already. He should suggest that the inscription originally ran thus : 
“ Pro salute Johanna,” & . The peculiar blunder, “ surrexit hunc 
lapidem,” deserved notice, as one which none but a Welshman could 
have made. In speaking English, he would say “ rose,” for “ raised, 
this stone ;” the construction being an exact translation of his own (a 
gododd y garreg hon). While they were on the subject of inscribed 
stones, Mr. Jones wished to call the attention of the Society, not only 
to the floriated crosses of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to 
which Mr. Westwood had alluded, and in which the neighbourhood 
was unusually rich, but to the incised monuments of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which were also extremely common in this 
district, and nowhere else, and which were in every way most re- 
markable as an instance of the retention of medieval forms down to 
the commencement of the last century. 

The Chairman read a letter from a lady, stating that the stone 
erected to Brychan Brycheiniog, at arene Spee was accidentally 
broken some years ago by a fire being kindled near it, but the frag- 
ments are now put together. The writer expressed her surprise to 
learn that the existence of Brychan had been doubted, and remarked 
that his career was recorded in a very ancient MS. which is still 
preserved. 

Mr. Freeman observed that the argument by which the Chairman’s 
anonymous correspondent endeavoured to prove the existence of 
Brychan Brycheiniog, namely that a tomb was shown as his, would 
also establish that of a still more celebrated personage, who was also 
the reputed father of many sons and daughters, though perhaps they 
had not all of them equal claims with the Brychanide to the title of 
saints. The tomb of Jupiter was anciently shown in Crete, and Mr. 
Freeman was anxious to learn whether the lady in question adhered 
to the creed of Lempriere and Bishop Cooper as to his veritable 
existence. The whole question is this; in other branches of history 
we do not accept myths as themselves being true history, though 
much true history may lurk in them; we do not accept the Iliad or 
the Nibelungen Lied as the true history of the early Greek and 
Teutonic nations, though doubtless much historical information might 
be extracted from them. Why should Welsh history remain an 
exception, and not be treated according to the same rules of common 
sense? Brychan Brycheiniog was evidently a mythical personage, 
the “ eponymus ” of Brecknock, just like Pelasgus, Hellen, Romulus, 
Angul, or Dan; but it by no means followed that the legend of him- 
self and his family contained no elements of truth, if it were dealt with 
according to the method of Niebuhr and Arnold. 

Mr. Fitzwilliams told a humourous story about the removal and 
restoration of one of the inscribed stones. The man who had taken 
it from its place, intending to make use of it in building, was so 
uneasy that night,—frightened by seeing something, he did not know 
what, as he lay in bed,—that he resolved to restore the stone at once ; 
and accordingly he took it back to its place next morning. His 
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conscience being thus appeased, his uneasiness passed away, and the 
stone has never been meddled with since. 

Mr. Moggridge begged to call attention to a suggestion made 
in the paper of Mr. Longueville Jomes, read on a previous evening. 
He recommended that a number of gentlemen should undertake to 
make a catalogue, with drawings, where practicable, of all the anti- 
quarian remains in their neighbourhoods. He should be happy to 
make one. By such an arrangement one of the main objects of the 
Association would be served, by preserving at least a careful record 
of what has remained until the present time. Many persons who do 
not belong to the Association, would, he thought, join in such a work. 
The effect of it would be to aid in preserving from destruction, not 
merely an accurate list, but the invaluable records themselves. He 
= that any gentleman who felt inclined to do so should give 
in his name to the Secretaries, and undertake to make a list by next 

ear. 

Mr. T. Allen coincided with the remarks of Mr. Moggridge, and 
proceeded to read a letter from a member who had been present at 
an earlier part of that meeting, but had been called away. The 
writer remarked that it was by collecting facts that geology had been 
established, and that a similar course must be adopted in order to 
make the labours of this Association effective. He recommended 
that, instead of theorizing, each member should bring replies to a set 
of questions such as the following :—What are the size and the num- 
ber of the inscribed stones in your neighbourhood? What other 
remains are there? What are the measurements, the materials of 
which they are constructed, and the inscriptions, if any? If such 
questions were answered, the members would come together prepared 
to read thirty papers for one now read. He himself should be happy 
to answer such questions. He felt greatly obliged to those gentlemen 
who had read such valuable papers at this and other meetings; but 
he thought that the Association would make more progress if it fol- 
lowed out his suggestion; it would certainly collect a great deal of 
valuable information. Mr. Allen added that the writer was the Rev. 
G. N. Smith, of Gumfreston, Pembrokeshire, a gentleman who has 
already done considerable service to the Association. 

The following members were then elected Vice-Presidents :— 

The Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P.; the Rev. J. M. Traherne, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 
as the vacant places on the Committee were filled by the elec- 
tion o 
C. C. Babington, Esq., M.A.; M. Moggridge, Esq.; John 
Powell, ae hee. of Brecon. 2 ; 

The Secretary then made the following announcements on the part 
of the Committee :— 

The motion for reducing the minimum number of General Secre- 
taries to one, of which notice was given in No. XIV. of the Arch@o- 
logia Cambrensis, together with Mr. Freeman’s notice respecting 


° 
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composition, had been withdrawn, at the instance of their several 
authors, by leave of the Committee. 

The following motions had been carried unanimously :— 

That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the position of 
the Association with reference to the possibility and expediency of 
extending its sphere, and to report to the Annual Meeting of 1854. 

That the following members be requested to act as the Select Com- 
mittee :— 

The Earl of Cawdor; Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart; W. W. E. 
Wynne, Esq., M.P.; Rev. H. Longueville Jones; Thomas 
Allen, Esq.; Jelinger C. Symons, Esq.; C. C. Babington, 
Esq.; E. A. Freeman, Esq.; Rev. W. Basil Jones. 

That Mr. Freeman be permitted to withdraw the motion of which 
he has given notice, and that the Committee appointed to consider the 
eprom and expediency of enlarging the sphere of the Association, 

also empowered to consider the expediency of allowing a composi- 
tion in lieu of annual subscription, and if any, on what terms; and 
also to report to the Annual Meeting of 1854. 

That > Rev. James Allen, M.A., Rector of Castlemartin, and 
Prebendary of St. David’s, be elected one of the General Secretaries.5 

That the next Annual Meeting be held at Ruthin. 

The usual votes of thanks having been disposed of, the meeting 
terminated. 





A Temporary Museum was formed in the Grand Jury Room at 
the County Hall, which had been placed at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation by the kindness of the magistrates. The room was decorated 
with a series of busts, by J. E. Thomas, Esq., F.S.A., who also made 
several contributions to the Museum. The collection was extremely 
large and interesting, and we much regret our inability to give a more 
detailed account of it. 





THE CAMBRIAN INSTITUTE. 


Tuts Association, having at length been duly organized, will issue the 
first Number of its Journal, to be called “THE CAMBRIAN 
JOURNAL,” in the ensuing spring. Members who subscribe 10s. 
per annum will receive it gratis. Sach persons as are desirous of 
enrolling themselves as Members of the CAMBRIAN INsTITUTE, or of 
taking “Tue CamBriAN JouRNAL,” are particularly requested to 
_ in their names to the Publisher and Assistant-Secretary without 
elay. 





- 5. Vice Rev. J. Williams, who had resigned since the Ludlow Meeting.—Ep. 
ARcH. CAMB. 





HRrvirws. 


Wetsn Sxerones. Third Series. By the Author of “ Proposals 
for Christian Union.” London: Saiaes Darling. 


The third member is added, and now the Triad is complete. “ Be- 
yond this mystic number,” our Author observes, “I shall not venture 
to trespass.” Like its predecessors, the last volume is full of interest- 
ing matter, whilst the whole is delineated and exhibited to our view 
in an admirable spirit. We tender to the amiable Author our 
warmest thanks for the treat which he has kindly conferred upon us 
in his “ Sketches ;” and, though he has finished his present work, we 
trust that we shall perceive the traces of his pen ere long in another 
a equaliy interesting, descriptive of some feature of Welsh 

istory, society, or scenery, which he has not yet noticed. 


GWELEDIGAETHAU y Barpp Cwsa. Gan Elis Wynne. Edited 
by D. Silvan Evans. Caermarthen: Spurrell. 1853. 


We are delighted to see a new edition,—the ninth at least,—of our 
favourite Y Bardd Cwsg, more especially as it has been undertaken 
by a person so well calculated to do it justice as the Rev. D. S. 
Shik The editorial features of the work consist mainly in a well 
written preface; a memoir of the author, together with a tabular 
genealogy, giving his descent from the family of Llyn Cywarch, con- 
tinued moreover to the present day; notes, for the most part etymo- 
logical; and an index of the same. This is decidedly one of the books 
which should be placed in the hands of Welsh students at our public 
seminaries ; for a work exhibiting a more nervous style, or a more 
idiomatic phraseology, it would be impossible to meet with. 


A Grammar or THE WetsH Lanauace. By Witu1am Spur- 
RELL. Second Edition. Caermarthen: Spurrell. 


We have not forgotten the satisfaction which we felt in annie 
the first edition of this work. The fact that it has already reache 

a second edition proves that it has been equally rao by the 
public at large. Nor has the author in the meanwhile been unmind- 
ful of the patronage thus bestowed upon it, for he has endeavoured to 
make it still more acceptable by adding considerably to the utility of 
its contents. The —oe extract will suffice to show the care and 


attention which the author has paid to his subject :— 
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“Tn the old bardic alphabet, Coelbren y Beirdd, there occurs a 
character by the substitution of which for that equivalent to g in the 
modern alphabet, the soft mutation of words radically beginning with 
g, was made. This suggests the inference that the Welsh formerly 
possessed a sound it has not now; and analogy leads to the conclusion 
that the sound in question is the vocal correllative of ch, which would 
be naturally represented by Gu, and can be easily produced by any 
Welshman who will take the trouble to observe the process followed 
in passing from the sound th to dd, and imitate that process with 
respect to ch. According to Edward Lhuyd, this sound is to be 
found in the Armoric, and the writer can corroborate this statement, 
having heard it pronounced by natives of Brittany, and that too 
precisely in the situation analogy would induce us to expect it, ch in 
Armoric being equivalent to sh, the Welsh ch is represented c’h, but 
he found the c’h pronounced au in da c’halloud, thy power, from 
galloud, power. The sound Gu is, by Lhuyd, said to occur in Gaelic ; 
it is also heard in an affected pronunciation of the French, the word 
vraiment being often pronounced in Paris as if written vghaiment, 
and it is substituted for the same sound (7) by the illiterate in North- 
umberland and Durhan, a corruption arising from the circumstance 
that the two sounds are produced in very nearly the same part of the 
mouth, while they agree in being oral, vocal, and continuous. The 
sound probably existed in old English words where we find the 


characters gh silent, as in night, a guttural sound being still retained 


in this word in Scotland, as well as in the equivalent German word 
nacht. According to Gesenius, the ain of the Hebrew, considered 
mute by Englishmen, bore the sound Gu; but Dr. Davies asserts it 
to be identical with ng.”—pp. 15, 16. 
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